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The Gay Pretenders 


by Robert St. Clair 


Characters 

Micky MARSHALL, a young writer 

HELENE, his wife 

SARAH BAKER, her spinster aunt 

JERRY Buatr, Micky’s best friend 

ArTuur Btiarr, Jerry’s uncle 

MARIA 

JOHN 

ScENE 1 

TIME: A summer morning. 

Serine: The Marshalls’ living room in 
Hollywood. The room is furnished 
simply, with old furniture. 

At Rise: Micky MArsHALL, in shirt 
sleeves, is at the desk talking excitedly 
into the telephone. The radio is 
playing a popular tune. 

Micky: O.K., I'll be expecting you. 
Thanks a million, Jerry. It sounds 
too good to be true. (Puts down 
phone, starts whistling the tune being 
played on the radio, crosses to bridge 
table and starts setting it for two 


people. HELENE MARSHALL pokes 
her head in at the door.) 

HELENE (Speaks in an exaggerated, 
obviously faked Irish accent): John! 
Stop that whistling and turn off the 
radio. Sure now, you ought to know 
the master and mistress don’t want 
to be disturbed before breakfast is 
on the table. 

Micky (Affecting an exaggerated cock- 
ney accent): Blimy, Maria! I resent 
the tone of your voice. Remember, 
you’re only the cook in this house- 
hold, and should show me more 
respect. 

HELENE (Putting two glasses of orange 
juice on the table): Oh, is that so now? 
Faith, just because you worked in 
the house of a real English Lord be- 
fore you came to the United States 
is no reason you can put on airs 
with me, I’ll have you know. Who 
was that on the telephone? (Goes 
to turn the radio off) 





Micky: A friend of the Master. 

HELENE: What did he want? 

Micky: That’s for the Master’s ears 
alone. (Sits on the right arm of the 
couch) 

HELENE: Stand up! (Startled by her 
tone, he does so) Do you want to 
break the arm of that sofa? Sure, 
it’s genuine Chippendale. (Grins) 

Micky (Also grinning): That’s so. I 
forgot. Has the morning paper ar- 
rived? 

HELENE’ No. The Master didn’t pay 
the boy last month, so he isn’t 
leaving it any more. (Goes toward 
the kitchen door) 

Micky: J thought Mrs. Marshall took 
care of that. 

HELENE: What do you suppose she 
used for money? Haven’t you 
heard? (Loud, half-whisper) The 
Marshalls are having financial dif- 
ficulties and owe a lot of bills. (Fztts) 

Micky (Calling off): Where did you 
hear that, Maria? 

HELENE (Enters carrying a platter of 
bacon and eggs): Well, the chauffeur 
told me that the housekeeper told 
him, and he got it from Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s personal maid, that the Mar- 
shalls are so broke we all might be 
losing our jobs pretty soon. (Puts 
the food on the table) 

Micky (Stifiy): Well, you tell the 
chauffeur to tell the housekeeper to 
tell the maid to stop worrying, be- 
cause I have it on good authority 
that the Marshalls’ finances might 
be vastly improved before long. 

HeEeneE (Delightedly, dropping the ac- 
cent): Honestly, Micky? How? 
What’s happened? Was it that 
phone call? (Leaning on table) 


Micky: Stop leaning on that table! 
(She straightens.) Do you want to 
mar the polish with your dirty 
hands? This dining room suite hap- 
pens to be authentic Duncan Phyfe. 
(Glances at his watch) I’d better call 
the Master now. (Starts upstage) 

Heene: Micky! Wait a minute! Tell 
me what you meant when you said — 

Micky (Interrupting): You'll have to 
be patient, Maria. After all, it’s 
their business, not ours. (zits, 
calling off-stage) Good morning, Mr. 
Marshall. It’s eight o’clock. (Closes 
the door. HELENE makes an impatient 
gesture, then giggles and exits quickly. 
Almost immediately, Micky returns, 
now wearing a dressing robe over his 
slacks and shirt. His manner 1s 
brusquely businesslike. He speaks in 
his normal voice, as he calls off) 
Good morning, Maria. Will you 
tell Mrs. Marshall I’d like to have 
her join me at breakfast this morn- 
ing? (Sits at table, putting napkin 
on his lap. HELENE comes back with 
a coffee percolator, which she puts on 
the table. Uses the Irish brogue 
again.) 

HELENE: Good morning, sir. Sure now, 
I'll tell her immediately. I hope you 
had a good night’s sleep? 

Micky: Oh, yes. After my wife gave 
me that tranquilizer I slept like a 
log. (Drinks his orange juice) 

HELENE (Fzits, calling off): Top of the 
morning to you, Mrs. Marshall. 
Your husband says he wants you to 
have breakfast with him this morn- 
ing. 

Micky (Calling off): Tell her I have 
some exciting news, Maria. That’ll 
get her up! (Chuckles and helps him- 





self to bacon and eggs. HELENE 
comes back, wearing a simple but 
attractive negligee over her dress.) 

HELENE (Speaking in her natural voice 
from now on): Good morning, dar- 
ling. Another lovely California day, 
isn’t it? Aren’t we fortunate to be 
living in this semi-tropical wonder- 
land, where the sun shines almost 
every day in the year? (Kisses him 
lightly on the forehead. He grasps 
her hand, drawing her closer.) 

Micky: Here! I want a real good- 
morning kiss. 

HELENE (Pulling away): Micky! In 
front of the servants? 

Micky: I thought they were all out of 
sight. (Laughs) 

HELENE: Oh, no. (Nodding behind 
table) John’s there serving the break- 
fast — (Nodding toward the kitchen) 
Maria’s watching us through the 


kitchen door, and — (Indicating 


French windows) Niki, the new 
gardener, is out there trimming the 
hedge. 

Micky: You make it so vivid that I 
can almost see the stupid clowns! 
(Sobering) Helene, dear, do you 
really get such a kick out of all this 
pretense? 

HELENE: Well, it certainly helps keep 
my mind off other things. (Pours 
coffee) 

Micky: Such as my losing my last job 
at the service station? 

HE.uENE: No, I’m glad that happened. 
Now you'll have more time to con- 
centrate on your writing. 

Micky: But is it good to pretend we 
have so much when we really have so 
little? 


HELENE: Well, you know my theory, 
darling. Wish hard enough for some- 
thing and sooner or later your 
wishes will come true. It really 
works, Micky. Keep on trying and 
you'll see. Thoughts are things, and 
you'll never get anywhere if you 
keep on thinking negatively all the 
time. (Brightening) Now tell me 
the good news. 

Micky: Well, that was Jerry Blair on 
the phone just now. 

HetEne: Oh, did he and his uncle get 
together all right last night? 

Micky: Yes, finally. That’s one of 
the reasons he was calling — to 
thank us for being so nice to Mr. 
Blair last night. Especially you, 
Helene. It seems you made a great 
hit with the old fellow. 

Hetene: Oh, darling, it was nothing 
at all. Who wouldn’t take in a nice 
old man like that, arriving in town 
at the dinner hour, knowing nobody, 
except Jerry, whom he couldn’t find. 

Micky: Jerry felt very badly about the 
mix-up. It seems he told his uncle 
he’d pick him up at his hotel at six, 
and his uncle understood he was to 
be at Jerry’s apartment at six, so 
neither one was where he was sup- 
posed to be and they couldn’t reach 
each other. 

HELENE: [t was a good thing his uncle 
knew our address, so it all worked 
out all right in the end. 


Micky: Even better than you think. 

HELENE: What do you mean? 

Micky: While Jerry was hanging 
around the Hollywood Plaza Hotel 
waiting for his uncle, he ran into 
Richard Kahn. 





HELENE: Who’s he? Another agent? 

Micky: No, darling, Richard Kahn’s 
about a million light years above a 
mere agent. He’s the head of tele- 
vision productions at GBC. 

Hetene: And Jerry knows him? 

Micky: Sure, guys like Jerry who work 
in publicity offices know everybody. 

HELENE (Eagerly): Well, go on, dear. 
What happened? 

Micky: Well, besides knowing every- 
body, Jerry is also a very loyal friend 
and besides that he really does like 
my latest T.V. script, and besides 
all that he just happened to have a 
copy of the script with him. 

HELENE (Eagerly): So? 

Micky: So — (Stops as doorbell rings. 
Puts down napkin, gets up) 

Hetene (Urgently): Go on, Micky, 
please! 

Micky (Moving up to door left): So he 
gave it to Richard Kahn to read. 
HELENE: And — Micky, please! This 

suspense is killing me! 

Micky: And Richard Kahn called 
Jerry this morning — (Doorbell rings 
again) to say he likes the script very 
much and wants to see me this morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock. 

HELENE: Oh, Micky, darling, that’s 
positively wonderful! 

Micky (As doorbell rings a third time): 
And that’s Jerry calling for me to 
take me out to the studio. Let him 
in, will you, dear, while I finish 
dressing. (Exits, up left) 

HELENE (Runs excitedly to door right. 
Opens it to admit Jerry Buarr, fol- 
lowed by his distinguished looking 
uncle, ARTHUR Buatr): Oh, Jerry, 
I’m so excited. Micky’s just told 
me about Richard Kahn and 


(Breaks off to greet ARTHUR BLAIR) 
How are you this morning, Mr. 
Blair? 

ARTHUR: Very well, my dear. And you? 

HELENE: This is starting out to be the 
most wonderful day! 

JERRY: Where’s Micky? 

HE.ENeE: Getting dressed. He’ll be out 
in a moment. Sit down, won’t you, 
and let me get you both some coffee. 

Jerry: No thanks, Helene. We've 
just had breakfast. 

Artuur (With a little smile): But I’d 
love a second cup of coffee. Only 
don’t you bother, my dear. Can’t 
Maria get it for me? 

Jerry: Oh, oh. 
gag already, Uncle Arthur? 
Artuur (Gravely): The gag, 

What gag? 

HELENE: It’s Maria’s day off, and 
John’s out doing the marketing, so 
if you don’t mind, Mr. Blair, I'll 
get the coffee for you myself. Of 
course, I’ll probably be all thumbs. 
(Grins at AntuuR) I’m so unused to 
doing anything myself in the kitch- 
en. (She exits up left.) 

ArtTuur (After a moment): It’s all very 
real to her, isn’t it, Jerry. 

Jerry: Sure it’s real. (Winks) With a 
house this size, they’d certainly need 
servants. 

Arruur: Yes, indeed. 


So you’re in on the 


Jerry? 


I’m told they 
have eight rooms on this floor alone. 


Jerry: That’s right. I’m in the 
library. (Indicates the bookshelf; then 
the table) And that’s the dining room. 
You’re sitting in the living room. 
(Nods in direction of desk) And 
that’s the den. (Indicates windows up 
center) Out there the lawn is terraced 
right down to the swimming pool. 





(Then seriously) I hope all this 
childish pretending didn’t embarrass 
you last night, Uncle Arthur? 

Arruur: On the contrary, I found it 
— and both of them — quite charm- 
ing and gallant. 


Jerry: Well, I suppose it does help 
them not to worry. 


Artuur: I gather things haven’t been 
exactly easy for them. (Thought- 
fully) Are their parents living? 

Jerry: His are back East. His father’s 
retired, lives on a small pension. 
Helene’s folks died when she was a 
child. She was raised by an aunt in 
Carmel. (Glances at his watch) 

Artuur: Do they both work? 

Jerry: He just lost his last job. He 
was working at a service station, 
trying to make ends meet. Helene’s 
trying to be an actress, but hasn’t 
had much success. That’s why I’m 
hoping Mr. Kahn will buy Micky’s 
story. You see (Breaks off as 
Micky enters quickly, wearing his 
jacket and tie.) 

Micky: Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Jerry. (Sees Arruur) Hello 
there, Mr. Blair. (Crosses to him and 
shakes hands) I’m glad to see you. 

Artuur (Warmly): How are you, 
young fellow? 

Micky: Frankly, scared to death. Has 
Jerry told you about the big inter- 
view coming up? (HELENE enters, 
having changed from her negligee to a 

She carries coffee, cream and 

sugar on a tray.) 


dress. 


HELENE (Firmly): You mustn’t be 
scared, darling. (Hands coffee to 
ArTHUR) You have to believe that 
Mr. Kahn will buy your script, and 


he will. (Smiles at ArtHuR) The 
power of positive thinking. 

Micky: Just the same — (Looks at 
watch) The appointment’s for eleven, 
Jerry? 

Jerry: That’s right, and since the 
studio’s way out in Burbank, we’d 
better get going. (Crossing to the 
door) We’ll all have lunch out there, 
Uncle Art. Then I’ll have the whole 
afternoon to show you around. 


Artuur: I don’t think I’ll go to the 
studio with you, Jerry. I have some 
letters to write and some business 
to take care of. 

Jerry: But I thought you wanted to 
go to Disneyland. 

ArtTHUR: Some other time. After all, 
Jerry, I am out here on business. 

Jerry: Sure, I know. (7’o0 Micky) 
Uncle Arthur’s out here to open a 
new store in his chain. (7’o ARTHUR) 
But can’t it wait one more day? 


ARTHUR (Smiles): I’m afraid not. The 
time to strike is now. 

Jerry: All right then, but can we drop 
you some place? 

ArtuHuR: Just back at the hotel, if it’s 
on your way. Goodbye, Mrs. 
Marshall. It’s been nice to see you 
again. 

HELENE: Goodbye, Mr. Blair. Please 
do stop in, any time you have time 
to spare. You're always welcome 
here. In fact, why don’t you and 
Jerry come back and have dinner 
with us tonight? 

ArtTHuR: That’s very nice of you, Mrs. 
Marshall. I’ll be glad to come if 
Jerry doesn’t have any other plans 
for us this evening. 

JERRY: I’d be delighted to come. 





ArTHUR: I’ll see you this evening, 
then, Mrs. Marshall. 

HELENE: Goodbye till then. (ARTHUR 
exits.) 

JERRY (Pausing by door): What’s the 
brief case for? 

Micky: It will be handy to bring the 
manuscript back home in, just in 
case Mr. Kahn turns it — 

HELENE (Interrupts): Now that’s nega- 
tive thinking again, Micky. J expect 
you to bring home a big fat check. 

JERRY (Laughing): I hope that’s what 
happens, Helene. (zits) 

Micky: Boy! I’m as nervous as an 
ant on a hot stove. (Ezits) 

HELENE (Hurries to the door, calling 
after them): There’s nothing to be 
nervous about, darling. Just keep 
saying to yourself, “He’s going to 
buy it! He’s going to buy it!” and 
— he will. I'll see you all later. 


And I'll tell Maria to have steaks. 
(She chuckles and closes the door, 
moves upstage, turns off the radio, 
then crosses to the table to pick up the 


plates. As she exits to the kitchen 
with these, the doorbell rings. HELENE 
returns, hurries up right, and opens 
the door. SARAH BAKER, her spinster 
aunt, enters.) Aunt Sarah! Why, I 
can’t believe my eyes! Oh, it’s so 
good to see you, darling. What are 
you doing so far away from home? 
(Embraces and kisses her) 

Sarau (Responding to the kiss): I came 
to see you, of course. Why wouldn’t 
I come to see my favorite niece? 
And besides, I just sold that beach 
property in Carmel for a fabulous 
price. 

HELENE: That’s wonderful, Aunt 
Sarah. I’m so glad for you. Now 
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maybe you can take a nice trip 
somewhere. To Europe, maybe. 

SaraH: Europe! An old stick in the 
mud like me? No, siree. But I’ll 
tell you one thing. I’m going to 
use part of that money to do some- 
thing nice for you. 

HELENE: That’s sweet of you, Aunt 
Sarah, but you know Micky. He’s 
always so dead set against letting 
anybody help us. 

SaraH (Dryly): Very commendable, 
I’m sure. (Points significantly to 
rickety card table) And is that the 
Duncan Phyfe dining room table 
you wrote me he bought you last 
Christmas? 

HELENE (Self-consciously): Well — er 
— you see — 

Saran (Indicating the couch): And this 
must be part of the genuine Chip- 
pendale living room set you de- 
scribed in such elaborate detail? 

HELENE (Uncomfortably): Aunt Sarah, 
please! 

Saran (Smiling): Oh, I had a hunch 
that you were just trying to put up 
a bold front, using that fertile im- 
agination of yours again. Now tell 
me about Micky. Is he working? 

HELENE: Not right now — (Then 
quickly as she sees SARAH’S wry ex- 
pression) But one of the biggest 
television producers in Hollywood is 
buying one of his stories this very 
minute. 

Saran (Tartly): That sounds just 
about as likely as this magnificent 
Oriental rug I’m resting my feet on 
right now. 

HELENE: No, it’s the truth, Aunt 
Sarah. Micky’s out at the studio 
now with Jerry Blair. You remem- 





ber Jerry, don’t you, from our 
wedding? 

Saraw: Certainly I remember Jerry. 
Tell me, Helene, does Micky play 
along with your little games of make- 
believe? 

HELENE: Oh, yes. It’s been a great 
help to him, because he’s so easily 
depressed. (Sighs and leans back in 
the chair, pretending again) Some- 
times I think the servants get on 
his nerves. 

SARAH (Amusedly): You don’t say? 

HELENE: Oh, yes. They’re so gossipy 
and curious. Especially Maria and 
John. If they don’t improve we may 
have to get rid of them. 

SaraH: I should imagine they were 
about the easiest servants in the 
world to get rid of. 


HELENE: You don’t realize, Aunt 


Sarah. They’re very real to me. 


Almost as real as you are, sometimes. 

Saran: Still, since I have the slight 
advantage of solid flesh and blood, 
I’d like to think I can be of rather 
more practical use to you, my dear. 

HELENE: I know it all sounds very 
foolish to you. I suppose a psychia- 
trist would say I’m just trying to 
escape from reality by withdrawing 
into a dream world, and maybe I am. 
But J like to think I’ll have a real 
Maria to do our cooking some day — 
(Breaks off as the doorbell rings) 
That’s probably our neighbor, Mrs. 
King. (Hurries toward the door) 
Wants to borrow something, I sup- 
pose. She’s always running out of 
sugar and spices and things like that. 
(Opens the door, surprised at seeing a 
strange woman standing outside.) 
Hello — 


Marta (Stepping into sight. She speaks 
with an Irish brogue): Sure now, I 
decided not to take the whole day 
off after all, Mrs. Marshall. I hope 
you don’t mind? (Saran stiffens.) 

HELENE (Puzzledly): I — I beg your 
pardon? 

Marta (Closes the door, acting very much 
at home) : You see, I found a heavenly 
new recipe I’d like to fix for your 
dinner tonight, and it takes hours to 
prepare. (Smiles at the astonished 
Saran and brushes past HELENE.) 
By the bye, I ran into John going 
into the market. 

HELENE (Gasping): John! 

Maria: I told him what I’d need. 
(Turns to exit, but pauses as HELENE 
speaks) 

HELENE (Wildly): Wait! What’s your 
name? 

Maria (Surprised): Why, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, what’s come over you that 
you’ve forgotten my name? Sure 
now I’m Maria, the cook. (Ezits) 


HELENE: Maria! Oh-h-h! (Groans) 


Sarau (Rises): What on earth is the 
meaning of this? Do you mean you 
really do have a cook by the name 
of Maria? 

HELENE: No! She doesn’t belong here. 
I — I’ve never seen that woman 
before! (Sits weakly) 

SaraH: But she says her name’s 
Maria, and she acts as if she’s been 
here a long time! 

HELENE (Hopefully): Then you saw 
her, too! But maybe you didn’t see 
her? Maybe she isn’t real. Maybe — 
(Breaks off as the doorbell rings again. 
Loud, hoarse, half-whisper) Who’s 
that? 





SARAH: Don’t ask me. I’m a stranger 
here. (Both look toward the door as 
the bell rings again. HELENE rises, 
quickly, and grasps SARAH’s arm.) 

HELENE: I’m afraid to answer it! 

SARAH: I'll go. 
takes a quick step backward as JOHN 


(Opens the door and 


steps into the room, carrying two large 
sacks of groceries.) 

JOHN (Speaking politely, with a cockney 
accent): How do you do? I bought 
everything on your list, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, and some extra things that 
Maria ordered for dinner tonight. 

HELENE (Weakly): Oh, no! 
too much! 

SaRAH (Almost accusingly): Is 
name John? 

JoHN: Oh, yes, ma’am. 
(Starts up right) 

HELENE 


This is 
your 
I’m the butler. 
up, frantically): 


(He pauses. She 
him.) Are you 


(Jumping 

Just a minute! 

goes upstage beside 
real? 

Joun: Real, Mrs. Marshall? 

HELENE (Gingerly touching his arm): 
You — you feel real! 

Joun (Solicitously): Mrs. Marshall, 
you need a tranquilizer. I'll get 

(Exits) 
him): 


you one right away. 

HELENE (Staring after First 
Maria, and now John! It seems in- 
credible. And yet you saw them, 
Aunt Sarah. You heard them talk. 
They did talk, didn’t they? I didn’t 
imagine it? 

Saran (Jmpatiently): Of course they 
talked. 

HELENE (Eyes wide): Then they’re ac- 
tually here! It’s not my imagination 
this time. in the 
flesh! (7'o SARAH, now beaming with 
excitement) It means I’m right, Aunt 


I’m not deaf. 


They’re here 


Sarah! I’ve always been right. Pre- 
tend you already have the things 
you want and they’re sure to ma- 
terialize! We have a cook and a 


butler! Best of all, Micky will soon 
be making enough money so we can 


keep them! Isn’t it fantastic? 
Isn’t it simply out of this world? 
It won’t be long now until we’ll be 
rich! Rich! RICH! (She grabs 
SARAH’S arms and dances her around 
in a wild circle. The curtain falls.) 

* * * * * 

SCENE 2 
TIME: A few hours later. Late afternoon. 
SETTING: The same, but now completely 
The 


been removed and attractive new things 


old furniture has 


transformed. 


placed on stage. 
At Rise: HELENE and SARAH stand, 
dazedly looking around the room. 
After a moment, Micky’s voice is 
HELENE and SARAH 
turn swiftly to glance at the door. 
Micky (Off): Why, there are lots of 
stars in town who’d like to play that 
role. 


heard off-stage. 


(He and JERRY enter, coming 
to a sudden stop as they see the 
changes.) Holy smoke! We're in the 
wrong house! (Starts to push JERRY 
out ahead of him, but pauses as 
HELENE speaks) 

HELENE (Quickly): Oh, no you’re not, 
darling! 

Micky (T7'urns, aghast): Helene! And 
Aunt Sarah! 

JeRRY: What’s happened to the place? 

Saran (Dryly): The Marshalls have 
suddenly acquired a lot of new 
furniture, it would seem. Nice to 
see you, Micky. 

Micky (Confused): It’s great to see you 





too, Aunt Sarah. But Helene! 
Where did it all come from? 

HELENE: The men who brought it said 
it was ordered over the telephone. 

Sarau (Picking up a receipted bill from 
the console table): And the bill they 
left is marked, “Paid in full!” 
(Micky gasps.) How are you, Mr. 
Blair? 

JERRY: Fine. 
Miss Baker. 

Micky (Dropping brief case on couch): 
Helene! How much did you go into 
debt for all this stuff? 

HELENE (Gasping): How much did / 
go into debt? Do you think I’m 
crazy? I thought you did it. 

Micky (Explosively): Are you kidding? 
Where would I get enough money 
w— 

HELENE: But didn’t you sell your 
script? 

Micky (Off-handedly): Yes 
sold it. But — 

HELENE (Excitedly): Micky! (Rushes 
to hug him) Darling, that’s won- 
derful. I’m so proud of you. How 
much are they going to pay you? 

Micky: Five thousand dollars. 

Saran: Is that a fact, young man, or 
is this more of that absurd mind-over- 


Nice to see you again, 


sure, I 


matter business? 

Micky (Grins): It’s a fact, Aunt Sarah. 

Sarau: And do you have a check in 
your pocket to prove it? 

Micky: Well, not yet. They have to 
draw up contracts and things. Then 
as soon as they’re signed, I'll get 
half and the other half when the 
show goes on. 

HELENE: Oh, Micky — you did do it! 
You've spent your whole first half 
buying these things for me! 


Micky (Exasperated): I just told you 
I don’t even have the first half yet. 
HELENE: Yes, but you can get credit 

now at stores. 

Micky: Listen, Helene, if you think 
I’d do a fool thing like tie up the 
first bit of money we've had in 
months before I even have it in 
hand — (Doorbell rings. Jerry, who 
is closest to the door, opens it and steps 
back as ARTHUR enters.) 

Artuur: I hope I’m not too early. 
You didn’t specify the time, Mrs. 
Marshall. (Stops short, looking 
around the room) Well! What’s been 
happening around here? 

Jerry: That’s what we’ve been wonder- 
ing! 

Micky (Jo HELENE, in a loud, half- 
whisper): You invited them for din- 
ner, you know. 

HELENE: Oh! That’s right. (Breath- 
lessly, to Arntuur) No, you’re not 
too early. The cook’s been all after- 
noon preparing something especially 
nice. (Gulps and looks at Micky) 

Micky (Ezplosively): Did you say — 
“cook?” 

Sarau (Calmly): That’s something we 
haven’t had time to tell you, 
Micky. You a couple of 
servants now. 


have 


Micky (Gasping): Servants! 


SarRAH (Nodding): John, the butler, 
and Maria, the cook. If you don’t 
believe it, look in the kitchen and 
see for yourself. 

Micky (Jo ArtHuR): Excuse 
(Rushes up right, throws the door open, 
and looks off.) 

JERRY: Holy cats! 
come from, Helene? 


me! 


Where did they 





HELENE (Shrugs): Just dropped in out 
of the blue! (Jerry dashes up, look- 
ing over Micky’s shoulder off-stage. 
SaraH coughs to attract HELENE’S 
attention, then nods toward ARTHUR.) 
Oh! I’m sorry. This is my aunt, 
Sarah Baker. (To her, indicating 
ARTHUR) Jerry’s uncle, Mr. Blair. 
(They exchange ad lib greetings as 
HELENE continues, to Artur.) If 
all this seems strange to you, Mr. 
Blair, it’s even stranger to us. Please 
sit down. 

SaraH (7o Artuur, as he sits): You 
see, apparently nobody knows where 
any of this came from — 

ArtTuour: Is that a fact? 

Micky (Awed half-whisper): Yes! 
They’re out there all right! He’s 
peeling potatoes, and she’s—(Groans 
and crosses up to the windows.) 

JERRY (Thoughifully): I’ve seen those 
two people before. 

HELENE: You have, Jerry? 

JERRY: Yes, but I can’t remember 
where. You didn’t. hire them, 
Helene? 

HELENE: Of course, I didn’t. 

SaRAH: They just walked in and took 
over, telling us their names were 
Maria and John. 

ArtTuur (Smiles, enjoying it all): 
Looks as if your wishes have sud- 
denly come true, doesn’t it, Mrs. 
Marshall? 

Micky (To HELENE, accusingly): This 
is what comes of wishing out loud! 
(Sudden idea.) Say! Wait a minute! 
(Points finger accusingly) Jerry! 

JERRY: What are you looking at me like 
that for? 

Micky (Pointing at him): You did it! 

JERRY (Aghast): Huh? Say that again! 


Micky (To the others): I’ve just re- 
membered what a practical joker he 
was in school. Why, he’d do any- 


thing for a laugh. 
Jerry: You’re flipping your wig! I — 


Artuur (Smiling): You look guilty, 
Jerry. 

Micky: It’d be just like you, Jerry, 
especially now that you’re in the 
chips and can afford to. 

Jerry: No! J wouldn’t pull a gag like 
this even if I could afford to — 
which I can’t. (Jo Hetenr) Have 
you checked with the store where 
the furniture came from? 

HELENE: No. I’ve been so confused 
and mixed up. 

Micky: I’ll do that. (Hurries to the 
console table, picking up the re- 
ceipted bill) Is the name and tele- 
phone number on this receipt? 

Saran: Yes, and it says they stay open 
till nine on Saturdays. 

Micky (Hurries to the phone): What 
happened to the old stuff? 

He.ene: The men put it out in the 
garage. (As she continues speaking, 
Micky dials a number, waits briefly, 
then conducts an ad lib, muttering con- 
versation on the phone.) Oh, it was 
so much fun to pretend we had serv- 
ants and lots of beautiful things, but 
now that we have them there’s 
nothing left to pretend about! 
(Clenches her hands tightly at her sides, 
closes her eyes and turns straight front) 

Saran: What are you doing now? 

HELENE (Without opening her eyes): 
I’m pretending it’s not here! 

Artuur: You’re upset, Mrs. Marshall, 
I really think I ought to go — 
(Starts toward the door) 





HELENE (Quickly): Please don’t. 
There’s plenty of food. John brought 
it, but I don’t know who paid for it. 
For all I know he may have charged 
it at the store. (ARTHUR hesitates. 
HELENE, with a sudden idea, turns to 
SaraH.) Aunt Sarah! 

SaraH: Now what? 

HELENE: Why didn’t I think of it 
before? You did it, of course! 
(SARAH gasps. HELENE hurries 
closer to her.) You've just made a 
lot of money on that Carmel prop- 
erty, and you said you wanted to do 
something “nice” for me! Oh, you 
darling! Why, you’ve been pretend- 
ing, too! (Embraces her.) 

Saran: Pretending is not my style and 
you know it, Helene. 

Micky (Grimly): Well, I talked to the 


manager — 
Saran (7'o0 HELENE): I may be stupid, 


but I’m not that far gone! You'll 
have to think of someone else. 
(HELENE turns to Micky.) 

Micky (Significantly): He said it was a 
“Mrs. Helene Marshall” who put in 
the order. Where did you get the 
money, Helene? (Goes closer to her) 

HELENE (In outraged astonishment): 
Micky! It isn’t true! The man lied 
to you. I’ll make him tell you so 
himself. (Goes to phone) I’m going to 
call him up. 

Micky: Well, I have to hand it to you, 
you're putting on a pretty good act. 
I’m sorry all this had to happen 
while you’re here, Mr. Blair. 

ArtTHuR: Don’t worry about me. 
(HELENE dials a number; then, after 
asking for the manager, conducts a 
low-voiced, angry ad lib phone con- 
versation during the following lines.) 


Micky: Aunt Sarah, when Helene and 
I were first married you offered to 
send her a monthly allowance until 
I got on my feet. She promised me 
she wouldn’t take it. But did she? 
If she’s been getting it without my 
knowing it all this time, she could 
have saved enough to — 

Saran (Breaks in): Outside of the 
check I sent her last Christmas, and 
the one for her birthday, Helene 
hasn’t had a cent from me since she 
left Carmel to come to Hollywood 
with you. (He looks baffled.) Maybe 
we ought to call in a seeing eye. 

JERRY: You mean, private eye! (AR- 
THUR chuckles.) 

HELENE (Puts down the phone and turns 
to Micky): Well, you certainly have 
your nerve to put the blame on me! 
What’s the matter, did you have 
cotton in your ears when you were 
talking to the store? It was a man 
who ordered the stuff to be sent to a 
“Mrs. Helene Marshall.” And it 
was a man who paid the bill! 

JeRRY: Yipes! 

Micky (Furtously): He’s a liar by the 
clock! 

SaraH: Well, it’s a sure cinch some- 
body’s doing a lot of lying around 
here! 

HELENE: Well, I’m not. 

Micky (Furious): It has to be. You 
started it with your silly game of 
make-believe. None of this would 
have happened if it hadn’t been for 
that. Well, the first thing I’m going 
to do is get rid of those two clowns 
in the kitchen. Then you and I are 
going to that furniture store and tell 
the guy to take the stuff back. (Goes 
upstage, calling off) John! Maria! 





Come here! (JoHn and Marta enter.) 
JouN: You wanted us, Mr. Marshall? 
Micky: No! That’s just the point. 

We don’t want you. We can’t afford 

a cook and butler. 

Jerry (Breaks in): Say! J know 
where I’ve seen them before! It was 
at the studio in a live television play. 
(To them) You’re actors, aren’t you? 

HELENE: Actors? 

Micky: If he’s right, you’d better ad- 
mit it. It will be easy for us to check 
with the Screen Actors’ Guild, you 
know. 

Maria (Sighs and nods. From now on, 
both talk in their normal voices): Well, 
yes, that’s right. My name’s June 
Scott. 

Joun: And I’m Roger Evans. We 
were only supposed to stay until 
dinner was over, then disappear. 
(Shrugs and grins) 

ArtuurR: Who hired you? 

Marta: We honestly don’t know. Our 
agent asked us if we’d like to make 
some extra money, and told us what 
kind of characters we’d have to im- 
personate. 

JoHN: He gave us the names we’d have 
to assume. (Grins) Had you going, 
didn’t we? (Jerry idly picks up the 
receipted bill.) 

HELENE (Wryly): Yes. You were very 
convincing. 

Sarau: Now all we have to find out 
is who, among your friends and ac- 
quaintances, would go to all the 
trouble to buy the furniture. 

JERRY (Breaks in, excitedly): I know! 
I know! I would have caught on 
right away if I’d taken the trouble 
to look at this before! (Holds up the 
receipt. ARTHUR edges upstage.) 


HELENE: The receipt? 


Jerry: Sure. The name of the store. 
(Pointing at Arruur, who stops 
abruptly with a guilty look.) That’s 
the business he’s in, you see. He 
owns a whole chain of furniture 
stores! 

HELENE (Gasping): Mr. Blair! 

Micky: Oh, no! 

Artuur: I guess I’m caught. 

Saran: I think you’d better explain. 

ArTHUR: Well, I attended to the serv- 
ant angle by calling a_ theatrical 
agency this morning after Jerry and 
Micky left me off at my hotel. Then 
I took a taxi over to my Hollywood 
store, told the manager what I 
wanted, gave him instructions what 
to say if you made inquiries, then I 

- (Shrugs) went out to lunch. 

JERRY (Laughing): Boy! 
worked fast! 

HELENE (Resentfully): Just to have a 
good joke at our expense! 

ArtTHuR: I didn’t mean it as a joke, 
Mrs. Marshall. You see, I would 
really like to have you keep the 
things. 

HELENE: You mean, as a gift? 
nods.) 

Micky: But why? 
stranger to us. 
Artuur (Softly): You see, I had a 
daughter — Jerry will remember her 

our only child. 


You really 


(He 


You’re a perfect 


She was almost 
seventeen when she left us, and like 
you, Mrs. Marshall, she loved to pre- 
tend. Elise had a truly remarkable 
imagination and, again like you, be- 
lieved that if she wished hard enough 
for something it would be sure to 


come true. (Slight pause; then, he 





continues.) You remind me so much 
of her, Mrs. Marshall. What I want 
to do for you is only what I would 
have done for Elise in similar cir- 
cumstances. So won’t you let me 
have the enjoyment of pretending, 
too? (Slight pause, during which 
Micky and HELENE exchange ques- 
tioning glances, and he slowly takes 
her hand.) 

JERRY (Breaking the silence): 1 don’t 
see how you kids can refuse when he 
puts it to you like that. 

SARAH: You must be a very fine man, 
Mr. Blair. 

HELENE: Micky, what do you think? 

Micky (70 ArtuuR): Suppose we 
compromise and you let us have the 
things at wholesale. I can give you 
a couple of hundred down, and the 
rest when you catch me! (This 
breaks the tension. They all laugh.) 

It’s a deal. 


Artuur: O.K., Micky. 


(They shake hands.) 

JoHN: What about us? 

Maria: /’ll tell you what about us. 
I’m going to stay in the character 


of ‘‘Maria’”’ until dinner’s over. (As- 
suming the brogue again) Faith and 
begorra, I want to show them that I 
can cook as well as I can act, so I do! 
(Exits. All laugh.) 

Joun (With English accent): Righto, 
and I’ll live up to my agreement by 
serving it, by Jove! (Ezits) 

HELENE (To Artuur, bubbling again): 
It will be a real celebration, with 
you the guest of honor, Mr. Blair. 
Oh, isn’t this fun, Micky? Why 
don’t we eat on the terrace beside 
the swimming pool? Or, should we 
pretend we’re at Chasen’s or Mike 
Romanofi’s? We’ll pretend we’re all 
celebrities, and you'll be the famous 
writer that everybody’s staring at. 
John will have to be the head waiter 
instead of the butler. Let’s call him 
Pierre and make him use a French 
accent while he’s serving us. Don’t 
you think that would be a wonderful 
idea? (Micky shakes his head. 
ArTuurR, SARAH and JERRY laugh 
as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Gay PRETENDERS 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Micky wears shirt, 
slacks and dressing gown, later changes to 
street clothes. Helene wears negligee over 
simple wool dress. 

Properties: Cutlery, glasses, napkins, plates, 
cups, for two people; coffee percolator, 
brief case, two large bags of groceries, re- 
ceipted bill, telephone, radio. 

Setting: (Scene One) A rather barely furnished 
living room with card table, two chairs, 
broken-down couch, rickety desk and chair, 
small bookease. (Scene Two) The same 
room is transformed by the addition of 
attractive new furniture; a dining room 
table, new sofa, overstuffed chairs, desk, 
console table, television set, lamps and 
flowers. 
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When Mozart Was Sixteen 


by Patricia James 


Characters 
Wo.treane AMapgvus Mozart 
NANNERL, his twenty-year-old sister 
LEOPOLD, his father 
Anna Maria, his mother 
Sopn1a Koenie, an elderly relative 
Fritz GorriieB 
Trina GOTTLIEB 
IvAN REIFSCHNEIDER 
OrnerR GUESTS 


teen-age guests 


Time: The evening of January 27, 1772, 
Mozart’s sixteenth birthday. 

Serrine: The dining-living room of the 
Mozart home in Salzburg, Austria. 

At Rise: NANNERL is decorating a small 
pine tree that stands on the table. 


SopHia sits in an easy chair near the 


stove. NANNERL hums as she adds 
several ribbons to the tree. Then she 
stands back to admire the effect. 

NANNERL: There! I do think that’s 
the finest birthday tree we’ve ever 
had for Wolfgang. 

Sopn1a: So much bother and expense, 
and what for? A birthday. 

NANNERL: Well, trees cost nothing 
when you go out and cut your own, 
Cousin. We could never celebrate a 
birthday without a tree! 

Sopuia: A tree and a cake and presents. 
Tush, tush! It makes my head 
swim. 

NANNERL: We like to be gay when we 
can, Cousin Sophia. This is a very 
special occasion. Wolfgang is six- 
teen today and you are here. After 


ten years, you’ve finally come for a 
visit. 

Sopu1a: All these letters I’ve been 
getting about Wolfgang — “‘the boy 
genius,” “the great composer,” and 
so on. I had to come to see for 
myself. 

NANNERL: It’s all true. You'll see. 
Can you guess what I’m giving him? 
(She holds up a long, thin package.) 
A new quill pen. He’s used the old 
one until it’s worn out. He got 
spots of ink all over that new sonata. 
(AnNA MARIA enters carrying a de- 
canter and wine glasses.) 

Anna Maria: Whatever can be keep- 
ing Wolfgang and your father? 

NANNERL: Let’s hope they get home 
before the company comes. Think of 
it! The little brother . . . sixteen 
years old! 

Sopu1a (Leafing through a stack of 
music): Well, he’s certainly written 
enough music! I never saw such a 
house. Music, music, everywhere I 
look! 

NANNERL: Just wait till the publisher 
buys it. You know who’s the best 
composer in all of Europe? My 
brother! 

Soputia: At sixteen, the best composer 
in Europe? Ach, Nannerl, it could 
not be! 

NANNERL: He’s the best in the world. 
Someday, they’ll all say, “Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart is a genius.” 

Soputa: Tush, tush! 





NANNERL: Do they play any of Wolf- 
gang’s music in Augsburg? 

Sopa: Well, you know Augsburg. 
Augsburg is a city of bookbinders. 
We may not be geniuses at Augs- 
burg, but we know where the next 
meal is coming from and that’s 
something. 

NANNERL: Mama, isn’t Wolfgang the 
best composer of all? 

Anna Marta: Ach, Little Sister, only 
the good Lord above could answer 
such a question. 

Sopuia: Well, let us hear some of this 
genius music. That’s what it’s for. 
(Gestures to piano) Nannerl, sit your- 
self down there and play something 
by Wolfgang. 

NANNERL: If you wish, Cousin Sophia. 
(She sits at piano, thinks for a mo- 
ment.) Here is one of my favorites. 
(She names the title of a Mozart 
composition for the piano, and then 

Nore: Although this play 


plays tt. 
provides opportunities for the cast to 
present works by Mozart, the director 
may wish to reduce the number of per- 


formances. This may easily be done 
by omitting the dialogue which refers 
to a particular performance.) I like 
Wolfgang’s music because it’s so gay 
and lighthearted, never sad. And he 
composes so easily, as if it were all 
written out in his head before he 
sets down a note. 

Sopo1a: Now that I can’t believe! 
How could the music be written up 
here? (She touches her forehead.) 

ANNA Marta: I’m a simple woman, 
myself, and it’s like a miracle to me. 
He writes his music as easily as the 
little bird sings. 

NANNERL (Laughing): Herr Canary 
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sings all his songs in G Major and 
that’s Wolfgang’s favorite key. (She 
walks to the canary cage.) How are 
you tonight, Herr Canary? Are you 
ready for the party? (Cathedral bells 
peal the hour of eight o’clock. The 
women pause, counting.) 

AnnA Marta: Eight o’clock by the 
cathedral bell. I do hope they were 
able to see the Count. 

NANNERL: Wolfgang’s luck is bound to 
change. 

AnNA Marta: Well, let us hope so. 
Right ‘now, I am thanking God we 
had enough money to buy the spices 
for the cake: 

NANNERL: You made such a beautiful 
cake, Mama. Wolfgang is sure to be 
pleased. 

Anna Marta: She has such great hopes 
for thé boy; in fact, we all have. 
(She takes a. chair beside Soputa, sigh- 
ing as she relaxes.) Well, I think 
everything’s ready for the party now. 
(A knock on the door is heard.) Oh, 
here comes someone. 

NANNERL: I’lF get it, Mama. (She 
opens the door to admit Fritz and 
Tina Gotruies. TINA carries a 
violin.) Fritz and Tina! Come in! 
Let me‘ take your coats. Mama, 
here are Fritz and Tina. (NANNERL 
hangs the coats on hooks beside the 
door.) 

Anna Maria (Going to meet the guests) : 
Ach, meine kinder. How good to 
see you. Leopold and Wolfgang are 
not home just yet, but we expect 
them any time. 

Fritz (Rubbing his hands together to 
warm them): This looks like quite a 
party ... with a birthday tree and 
wine. 





ANNA Maria: Well, a boy is sixteen 
but once in his life. 

Frirz: And I see birthday gifts under 
the tree! I told you we shouldn’t 
have come without a gift, Tina. 

ANNA Maria: Now what does that 
matter? We know your father has 
been ill and so there is not much 
money. Come now and meet our 
company, Leopold’s cousin. (She 
leads them to Soputa.) Frau Koenig, 
here are two friends of Wolfgang’s, 
Fritz and Tina Gottlieb. 

SopuHia (ELzxtending her hand to each in 
turn): I’m happy to meet Wolf- 
gang’s friends. (TINA a 
curtsey; Fritz clicks to- 


makes 


heels 


his 


gether and bows stiffly.) 
AnNA Marta: Frau Koenig arrived in 
Salzburg last night. . 
SopuH1a: Can you imagine? A woman 
my age taking a trip in such weather, 


. on the coach. 


(She gestures towards the window.) 
with the roads as they are? But I 
was bound to come to see this boy 
wonder for myself . this Wolf- 
gang. They tell me he is a genius. 
Do you think he’s a genius, eh, do 
you? 

Fr1rz (Seriously): To me, he is. 

SopuHia: But does it pay well, being a 
genius? There are no geniuses where 
I come from and our family eats 
better than this one. (She thumps 
the violin.) What have you there, 
girl? 

Tina: My fiddle. I always bring it 
when I visit the Mozarts. (She 
plays a catchy phrase on the violin.) 

SopHiA (Raising her hands in amaze- 
ment): In this place, they all make 
music. 

ANNA Maria: Tina take 


Fritz and 
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lessons from their father, a very fine 
violinist, like Leopold. 

NANNERL: Why don’t the two of you 
play something? 

Trina: We could play (Title of a compo- 
sition for violin and piano by Mozart.) 

NANNERL: Yes, I’m sure we'd all like 
to hear that. (The piece is played. 
NANNERL, ANNA Mari and Sorpuia 
clap.) 

Sopu1a (Starting at the sound of a 
flute, or some other musical instru- 
ment, outside the door): What is that? 

NANNERL: That, Cousin Sophia, is 
another guest. Unless I miss my 
guess, that’s Ivan. 

Sopu1a: Not another musician? 
others laugh.) 

NANNERL: Ivan and his flute (Or name 
instrument used) are never far apart. 
(She opens the door.) Greetings, 
Ivan! And greetings, everybody! 
(Ivan, playing his instrument, leads 
a procession through the door and 
briskly around the room. If desired, 
some of the other guests may carry 
musical instruments. ) 

Ivan: Here we are. Whereare Wolfgang 
and the papa? 

AnnA Marta: They should be here 
any minute. Won’t you all come 
and meet our visitor from Augs- 
burg? Frau Koenig, here are Ivan 

teifschneider Theresa 
Bruer . . . (She names off the others, 
using German names. ) 

Sopuia (Lxtending her hand to various 
guests in turn): Es fruet mich 
es fruet mich Such hungry- 
looking children lot. of 
birthday cake. 

First Guest: Nannerl, where is Wolf- 
gang this evening? 


(The 


and 


man eat a 





NANNERL (She has been collecting wraps 
from the guests and hanging them up.) : 
Well, you see, Wolfgang and Papa 
went to see the Count who is here 
from Italy. They didn’t have an ap- 
pointment. 

Ivan: No wonder they’re late. Well, 
if Wolfgang can get the Count as a 
patron that will be something! 

NANNERL: The Count’s daughter is to 
be married and Wolfgang hoped to 
write the opera for her wedding 
party. That will be a grand affair! 

Ivan: No doubt, while beggars starve 
in the street outside. Well, here’s a 
small present . . . I wish it could be 
more, but — (He shrugs and places 
the gift under the tree. Other guests 
do the same. The guests wander about, 
warming themselves by the porcelain 
stove, inspecting the bird, etc.) 

SeconpD Guest (Standing by the desk): 


Oh, so Wolfgang is writing another 
— What is it this time? A serenade? 


A symphony? A concerto for the 
violin? A minuet for the piano? An 
opera, perhaps? (He turns the sheet 
over.) Wrong again. A litany to be 
played in church. 

Sopuia: I’m glad he hasn’t forgotten 
the church. 

Tina (Loyally): Wolfgang has com- 
posed volumes of church music 
already. 

NANNERL (Addressing Soputa): Did 
you know he wrote his first piece 
when he was only four? A concerto 
it was, and almost too difficult to be 
played. When he was only seven, 
the two of us played for King Louis 
XV. I’ll remember that all my life. 

Sopu1a: That’s a grand memory for 
simple folks . . . a grand memory. 
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ANNA Maria (With forced gaiety): 
Wouldn’t you young folks like to 
dance? (Drawing NANNERL aside) 
Play something for them to dance to, 
Nannerl. I can’t imagine why 
Leopold and Wolfgang are so late. 

NANNERL: Choose your partners, 
everybody. (NANNERL plays a dance 
of the period. If desired, she may be 
accompanied by Tina on the fiddle, or 
by one of the others. The dancing is 
well started when the door 1s pushed 
open by WoLFaGaNG. LEOPOLD looms 
behind him. Both are dressed in their 
best clothes.) 

Ivan (Shouting): Wolfgang! (The 
dancing comes to an abrupt halt. 
NANNERL rises and hurries to her 
brother.) 

NANNERL: What happened? (Wo.rF- 
GANG laughs and bows to her.) Don’t 
tease me! Did you see the Count? 
(AnnA Marta rises hopefully, but 
her face falls as she looks at LEoPro.p. 
He shakes his head.) 

Wo LrFGAna: We saw him. 

NANNERL: Well . . . Wolfgang, you did 
get the commission, didn’t you? 
Wo.reanc: I don’t think we should 
talk business at my birthday party. 
Let’s dance! (He twirls the unwilling 
NANNERL around the room. Seeing 
Sopuia, he waves gaily.) Wie gehts, 

Cousin? 

NANNERL: Wolfgang, please! Tell us 
what happened. 

LEoPoLD (Growling): No, he didn’t get 
the commission! That Count! Kept 
us waiting in a drafty hall for three 
hours like peasants! And when he 
finally let us in, that ignorant, 
patronizing man told Wolfgang an 
Austrian couldn’t write opera. (He 





gestures violently.) “A man must be 
born an Italian to write opera!” 
That’s what he said! 

Ivan: That stupid donkey. 

Sopn1a: So this is the way it goes. 
(Lzopoutp stalks to the stove and 
warms himself.) 

Anna Maria (Helping him remove his 
coat): But, husband, couldn’t you 
tell him that Wolfgang had written 
opera? 

Lzopo tp: Of course, I told him Wolf- 
gang had written opera! 

Sopuia: Perhaps, the boy could go into 
another business? In Augsburg, we 
bind books; we have the steady 
living. 

LEeopoLtp: Bookbinding! 
gang? It is unthinkable. 

WourGane (Hanging up his coat): 
Can’t we forget the fool Count? To- 
night, I am sixteen and soon I will 
be a man! 

Leopo.p: Better that he was six years 
old again. Remember Schénbrunn? 
Sheer magic! The Queen held him 
on her lap! He was the rage of 
society! When he was small, they 
called him a prodigy. Now everyone 
has forgotten. 

Wo.traGanG: Papa, Papa, you must con- 
sole yourself. There’ll be another 
opportunity. This is a party! It is 
a time to be gay .. . Nannerl, how 
about a little dance music? 

NANNERL (Smiling brightly at one of 
the boys): I think I’d rather dance 
this one. 

Boy: Yes, you play, Wolfgang .. . 
and I will dance with the prettiest 
lass in Salzburg. (He leads NANNERL 
away.) 

Wo.rcGaneG (7'0 Trina as he sits down at 


For Wolf- 


the piano): That’s the way it goes 
with good-looking sisters. Aren’t 
you going to dance, Tina? 

Tina (Smiling): No, I think I’ll just 
watch you. 

WotreanG: Very well, Tina. Find 
your partners, everyone. (WoLF- 
GANG plays, and the young people 
dance. If desired, another member of 
the cast may accompany WOLFGANG 
on another instrument. As the dance 
ends, the dancers laugh. LxopoLtp 
looks on glumly from his chair.) 

Leopotp: Everybody laughs! What is 
there to laugh at on this night? 

NANNERL: If you would only dance, 
Papa, you might laugh yourself. 

Woutreanc: Yes, Papa must dance. 
He will dance the next one with our 
cousin, Sophia. (Sopxta giggles.) 

Oruers: Yes! Yes! 

NANNERL (Taking his hand): Out of 
your chair, Papa. 

Lzeopo.tp: I don’t feel like galloping, 
not tonight. It’s a bitter evening 
for me. 

Sopnta: Get your lazy self up here. 
We'll show these children how to 
shake a leg. 

Leopotp: I won’t do it, I tell you! 
Let me alone! 

NANNERL: Very well, Papa. (She 
kisses his cheek.) We’ll excuse you, 
this time. Cousin Sophia, (She bows 
to Soputa) I would consider it a 
privilege. (SopHia and NANNERL 
whirl about the room to the music 
Wo.FrGanG plays. At last, SopHia 
sits down, puffing. All applaud. 'TINA 
pulls off WoLFGANG’s wig and runs 
away with it. WOLFGANG chases her. 
The other young people join in, and 
finally Wou¥Gana catches Trina and 





retrieves his wig. WOLFGANG pounds 
his chest.) 

Wotreane: The victor . . . (He raises 
the wig into the air.) and the spoils. 

Trna: It isn’t fair that you should be 
the only boy at the party with a wig! 

Wo reane: Do you think I could call 
on a count without my wig? All 
the nobility wear wigs. They think 
I should wear one, too. (He puts 
the wig on.) Mama, is it not time 
for the birthday cake? Something 
here tells me that it is. (He pats his 
stomach. ) 

ANNA Marta: Serve the wine, Nannerl, 
and I will bring in the cake. (She 
goes to the kitchen; meanwhile, Nan- 
NERL passes glasses to the guests.) 

Wo.raGane (Holding his glass up to the 
light): Ah, birthdays are a fine thing. 

NANNERL: Careful, or you will spill 
the wine on yourself. That suit may 
have to last you a long time yet. 

WoLrcGanG (Peering at his wrists which 
show beneath his cuffs): Does anyone 
have a powder to keep me from grow- 
ing? (All laugh. ANNA Marta enters 
carrying the birthday cake, a layered 
cake glazed on top and decorated with 
fruits and litile figurines. All praise 
it.) It’s beautiful, Mama, absolutely 
beautiful, but I think it will taste 
even better than it looks. Here I 
come. (He puffs out his cheeks.) 

Anna Maria: Oh, let the candles burn 
a little while. 

Tina: Wolfgang, don’t! 

Wo.treana (Blowing): There, all at 
one blow. A cake is to be eaten, not 
looked at. Papa and I missed supper 
tonight and I’m hungry. (ANNA 
Maria quickly cuts the cake. Nan- 
NERL helps her serve it.) 
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Ivan (Raising his glass): I want to 
propose a toast. A toast to the 
hungry composer. 

OruerR Guests (Gathering around 
Wo.LrFrGAna): Hear! Hear! 

Ivan: May his next symphony be a 
great success! May it be played all 
over Europe. 

Wotreana: No! No! Wish for my next 
opera. My first love is opera and 
always will be. 

Ivan (Raising his glass again): To the 
opera-writer. May his next opera 
be sung all over Europe! (The quests 
clink glasses with one another.) 

Soputa: I have never been to an opera. 
Can anyone in Salzburg sing opera? 

LEeopo.p: No one here is worth listen- 
ing to. That’s why the boy wants to 
move to Italy, but how can I send 
him? (Dejected, he goes to stove. 
AnnA Marta comforts him. The gay 
mood of the party is broken.) 

Wo.FGanG (After a pause): The father 
is very sad tonight. 

A Guest: What a pity, and on your 
sixteenth birthday, too. 

Woxtreana (Stoutly): That doesn’t 
matter. We must do something to 
cheer him up. Perhaps, some music 
— he loves it so. Would anyone 
play a piece for him? 

A Gurst (Shyly): I could play for 
him, (Fill in name of a Mozart 
composition) if that would please 
him. 

NANNERL: I’m sure that would please 
him very much. (The guests settle 
themselves to listen, some taking 
chairs, others sitting on the floor or 
standing. The composition is played 
and the gathering claps.) 

Leopotp: That’s very fine, very fine, 





indeed. (Sadly to his wife) I re- 
member the day he wrote that. 

Anna Marta: Yes, my husband, I 
know. (Jf desired by the director, 
other pieces may be requested and 
played on various instruments at this 
time. A string quartet may be formed. 
LEOPOLD might perform on his violin.) 

Lreopotp: And now we must 
Wolfgang play (Fill in title 
Mozart composition. ) 


have 
of a 
Wotreane: Ah, that is one of the 
father’s great favorites. (WOLFGANG 
plays the piece. 
LEOPOLD buries his face in his hands.) 
Oh, Father, have I made you sad 
with my playing? 


As the music stops, 


Lreopro.p: The music is too beautiful, 
too beautiful. 
writing such music . . . my own son 

. and I cannot make the world 
listen. 


This is my son 


It seems I can do nothing. 
ANNA Maria: You must be patient, 
Leopold. 


Lropotp: The world is strange and 


cold. 


People will not listen; they 


will not listen. I am afraid Wolfgang 
will have a hard life. 

SopH1A: Well, genius or not, one has 
to eat. If the boy would come to 
Augsburg, he could be apprenticed 
in my husband’s book factory. At 
his age, with his nimble fingers, he’d 
do well enough as a bookbinder. 

Leopotp: With the music singing in 
his head faster than he can put it on 
paper, he should bind books! 

Wo.FGanG: Cousin Sophia, you do not 
understand. This is what I was made 
for. Without my music, I, well... 
I cannot imagine without 
music. As long as I can remember 
there has been music here (He 
touches his forehead.) and here. 
(He touches his heart.) It is my whole 
life. 

NANNERL: Wolfgang must write music, 
Cousin Sophia. And someday the 
world will listen. Someday the world 
will honor and love the music of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. (Cur- 
tain) 


being 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


WHEN Mozart WAS SIXTEEN 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Wolfgang and Leopold are dressed 
for a coury appearance, with satin coats 
and breeches, silk hose, lace cuffs, and wigs. 
The other characters wear simple clothes 
typical of the period. Wolfgang, Leopold 
and the guests wear coats when they enter 

Properties: Ribbons, decanter, glasses, violins 
and other instruments, gifts, plates, forks, 
serving knife, and decorated birthday cake 
with candles, fruits and figurines on it. 

Setting: The shabbily furnished dining-living 


room of the Mozart home. At upstage 
center is a table covered with a lace cloth. 
On the table is a small decorated birthday 
tree, beneath the tree are some gifts. The 
other furnishings include some easy chairs, 
a porcelain stove, a piano, a desk with a 
quill pen, pots of ink and paper; a bird cage. 
Several stringed instruments and horns are 
hung on the walls. Stacks of manuscript 
paper covered with notes and scales are 
piled on the piano and desk. One door leads 
to the kitchen, the other, to the outside. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Cathedral bells. 





The Case of 


the 


Wall Street Bear 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Dan JAMIESON 
Nancy FENTON 
FLoyp KRAMER 
Mary KRAMER 
Lucky STONE 
Kay Frevps 
Doctor BLACKTHORNE 
Mrs. PICKERING 


Time: Evening. 

Serrine: The library of Horace Barnes’ 
estate. 

At Rise: Ftoyp Kramer and his wife, 
Mary, are standing downstage. 
KRAMER dabs at his brow with a 
handkerchief while Mary wrings her 
hands. 

Mary (Strongly): I 
shouldn’t have come. 

KRAMER: Don’t be foolish. When Hor- 
ace Barnes calls, everyone jumps 
through a hoop. If I refused his 
invitation, he’d have the police at 
my heels. 

Mary: What are you going to do? 

Kramer: I don’t know. (Gestures to 
study door left) He’s been in there for 
an hour — ever since he made the 
phone call to Dan Jamieson. 

Mary (Angrily): Horace is trying to 
torture us. He knows all about you! 
Oh, yes! He didn’t say anything at 
dinner, but I know he was watching 
us. He probably has known about 
the stocks for months. Now he’s 


told you we 


baited the trap. He’s invited every- 
one here tonight, and he’s going to 
expose you! (KRAMER sinks wearily 
onto sofa.) When Jamieson gets here, 
Horace will call us all together and 
he’ll tell them about the stocks. 
He’ll call the police. (KRAMER rises 
quickly.) 

KraMER: No! No! I won’t let him do 
that to me. I’ve worked too hard. 

Mary: Why don’t you go in there? 
(Gestures left) Why don’t you reason 
with him? 

KRAMER (Helplessly): Has anyone ever 
been able to reason with Horace 
Barnes? (Bitterly) Barnes and 
Kramer Investment Company! Yes, 
we had a good thing. I worked hard 
to get our clients. I made the com- 
pany the biggest investment house 
on the street! Me — Floyd Kramer! 

Mary: Please, Floyd. That won’t 
help now. 

KRAMER: If Barnes exposes me, Mary, 
I’ll go to jail. You'll be the wife of a 
convict! (Kramer clenches his fists.) 
I’ll stop him somehow. He’s not 
going to tell Jamieson anything! 

Mary (Slowly): What are you going 
to do? (Doorbell rings off-stage.) 
That’s probably Jamieson now. 

KRAMER: Let’s get upstairs. I must 
have time to think! (They exit up- 
stage center. After a few moments, 
Mrs. PIckEerING, an elderly house- 
keeper, enters upstage center, carrying 





a glass of milk on a small tray. She 
heads for study left as doorbell rings 
again.) 

Mrs. PickertnG: Land’s sakes! A 
body needs three hands and two 
sets of legs in this house! (She places 
tray on table near window. Doorbell 
rings again.) I’m coming! I’m 
coming! Don’t you have any 
patience? (She exits center. While 
stage is deserted, drapes that cover 
window rustle, and a hand, holding a 
small botile, appears. The contents of 
the bottle are quickly dumped into the 
glass of milk. Hand disappears and 
drapes fall back into place. Mrs. 
PICKERING re-enters with Kay FIELDS 
and Docror BLACKTHORNE. Mrs. 
PickERING takes tray.) I was getting 
ready to give Mr. Barnes his milk. 

Docror: Tell him we’re here, Mrs. 
Pickering. (Mrs. PICKERING steadies 

She 


her tray and opens door left. 
pauses at threshold.) 
Mrs. PickerinG: I have your milk, 


Mr. Barnes. (She enters study. 
Doctor turns to Kay.) 

Docror: Now, Kay, maybe you'll tell 
me why Horace was so insistent that 
I come here tonight. 

Kay: I don’t know, Dr. Blackthorne, 
but I’m glad you’re here. (Shakes 
head) Mr. Barnes hasn’t been him- 
self today. 

Doctor: What do you mean? 

Kay: He’s kept to himself all day. And 
then — well, he made a mysterious 
phone call to the city. 

Doctor: Mysterious? 

Kay: Yes. I wanted to use the up- 
stairs extension phone this morn- 
ing. When I picked it up, Mr. Barnes 
was on the line. I excused myself, 


but he was angry. He told me he 
expected a little privacy in his own 
home, and he wanted me to keep 
off the line until he was finished. 

Doctor (Musing): That certainly 
doesn’t sound like Horace. 

Kay: I think Mr. Barnes is very upset. 

Docror: If I didn’t know you so well, 
Kay, I’d say you were being melo- 
dramatic. Well, I’m glad to be here. 
If anything is bothering Horace, I’m 
going to help him. 

Kay: I know you will. I was afraid, 
when I called you, that you might 
be off hunting some place. 

Doctor: No, I haven’t done any hunt- 
ing for several months. I’ll be going 
off soon, though — a big game ex- 
pedition’s coming up. I couldn’t 
resist it. (Starts to door at left) Do 
you think I could see Horace now, 
before the others get here? 

Kay: No, we’d better wait until he 
calls us. 

Doctor (Sitting): Who else is coming? 

Kay: Well, I’ve already told you that 
Floyd Kramer, Mr. Barnes’ business 
partner, is_ here. Mr. Kramer 
brought his wife, Mary. (Doctor 
nods.) Then there’s going to be Dan 
Jamieson and his fiancée. 

Doctor: Young Jamieson? I haven’t 
seen that scamp since he was a 
school kid. He’s gone pretty far in 
Barnes’ company. 

Kay: Yes, Dan is a junior executive. 
He’s engaged to Nancy Fenton, a 
girl I met at college. 

Docror: It sounds like old home week! 

Kay: Lucky Stone is coming, too. 

Doctor (Shaking head): And I thought 
I was going to enjoy myself! Lucky 





Stone! 
ask me. 

Kay: Lucky is pretty arrogant, but he 
has every right to be. Why, he’s 
made a fortune in the stock market 
and he’s only thirty. 

Docror: He’s a little too impetuous. 
He invests in stocks that no sane 
man would touch and they become 
gold mines over night. No, I don’t 
like that young man. (Mrs. Picx- 
ERING enters left.) 

Mrs. PickrertnG: Mr. Barnes wants to 
know whether the others are here 
yet. 

Kay: No, Mrs. Pickering. 

Mrs. Pickertna: Well, he’ll see you 
together. (Doorbell rings. Mrs. 
PicKERING shakes head sadly.) 

Kay: That must be Dan Jamieson 
now. (Mrs. PICKERING exits center.) 

Doctor: Good! I’ll be glad to get to 
the bottom of this mysterious busi- 
ness. (DAN JAMIESON and NANCY 
FENTON enter center. Both are in 
their mid-twenties. Nancy hugs Kay 
warmly.) 

Kay: Nancy Fenton! It’s years since 
I’ve seen you. 

Nancy: Kay! 
again. 

Kay: You’re looking wonderful. 

Nancy: So are you. I'll bet you’re 
still playing basketball. 

Docror: What’s this about basketball? 

Nancy: Kay was a star basketball 
player in college. She was captain of 
the team for two years. After she 
left, the Bruins just fell apart. 

Docror: The Bruins, eh? That’s quite 
a name for a girls’ team. (Shakes 
Dan’s hand) It’s good to see you 
again, Dan. 


He’s a shrewd one, if you 


It’s good to see you 


Dan: Hello, Dr. Blackthorne. Where 
is Mr. Barnes? (Docror gestures 
towards study.) 

Docror: He’ll see us presently. (Loud 
thump is heard off-stage left.) 

Nancy: What’s that? 

Dan: It sounded as though someone 
dropped something. 

Kay (Frightened): I wonder whether 
Mr. Barnes is all right. 

Dan: Why shouldn’t he be? (A short 
silence follows.) 

Docror: We’re all keyed up after our 
long trips. 

Dan: Oh, we didn’t have a bad time. 
There was a lot of traffic in New 
York, but — (A loud crash followed 
by a moan is heard off-stage left.) 

Kay (Loudly): It is Mr. Barnes! 
(Everyone rushes through study door. 
A scream is heard. Shortly, Dan, 
Nancy, Kay and Doctor re-enter. 
Doctor holds Kay firmly by the arm. 
They walk to sofa downstage. NANCY 
tries to comfort Kay. Docror closes 
study door and faces Dan.) 

Doctor: We’d better call the police. 

Dan: But, Doctor, is there anything 
we can do? 

Docror (Grimly): No, Dan. 
is dead. It looks like poison. 

Dan: But who? He was alone. 

Doctor: I’m going to call the police. 
Don’t let anyone into that room. 
(Kay begins to sob.) I'd better get 
you upstairs, young lady. 

Kay: I can’t believe it. Poor Mr. 
Barnes! Oh, I knew that something 
terrible was going to happen. 

Dan: How do you know that he was 
poisoned, Doctor? 

Doctor: I didn’t have time for a com- 
plete examination, but I recognized 


Barnes 





the symptoms. It looked like night- 
shade. The color of the skin — the 
dilated pupils. 

Dan: Nightshade? 

Doctor: Yes, it’s a deadly plant. The 
drug is called belladonna. 

Dan (Musing): Barnes was quite a 
plant fancier. He had a greenhouse. 
Do you think that he might have 
poisoned himself? 

Doctor: That’s impossible to say. Per- 
haps he had a nightshade plant. If 
there was such a plant in the green- 
house, then anyone might have been 
the poisoner! (Takes Kay firmly by 
the arm) Come along, Kay. I’m 
going to have Mrs. Pickering take 
you upstairs. (Docror and Kay 
exit center. DAN stands with hand 
clutched in his coat pocket. NANcy 
walks towards him and draws him to 
the sofa.) 

Nancy (Sitting): All right, Mr. Jamie- 
son, let’s have it! 

Dan (Sitting): What are you talking 
about? 

Nancy: Don’t be coy. I saw you take 
something off Mr. Barnes’ desk! You 
put it into that pocket. (She gestures. 
Dan sighs, 


removes five Scrabble 


squares from his pocket and arranges 


them in the 
What is that? 

Dan: They’re five wooden Scrabble 
squares. 

Nancy: What does it mean? 

Dan: That’s what I’d like to know. 
Look! The letters were 
lying on the desk. They spelled out 
this word. (Nancy looks at his hand.) 

Nancy (Slowly): B-E-A-R-S! 

I — I don’t understand! 

Dan: I thought it looked funny, too. 


palm of his hand.) 


wooden 


Bears! 


Barnes and I played Scrabble many 
times. There’s a Scrabble game in 
his study cabinet. 

Nancy: Were there any other wooden 
squares? Where’s the Scrabble 
board? 

Dan: I don’t know. These were the 
only squares on the table. 

Nancy (Slowly): Do you think Mr. 
Barnes was trying to leave some 
message, some clue to mur- 
derer? 

Dan: I don’t know! (He thrusts the 
wooden preces into his pocket and rises 
angrily.) If he wanted to name his 
killer, why didn’t he merely spell 
out the name? 

Nancy: Maybe he couldn’t leave the 
murderer’s name. Maybe he was 
afraid that the killer would find the 
Scrabble squares and destroy the 
letters. 

Dan: That’s a possibility. 
don’t get it. 

Nancy (Ezcitedly): You used to play 
Scrabble with Barnes. He left the 
message for you! He wanted you to 
know the murderer’s name! (DAN 


his 


But I still 


rubs his head in amazement.) 

Dan: Incredible! 

Nancy: It has to be the reason. Of 
course! Oh, try to think, Dan! Try 
to remember! The word “bears” 
must mean something to you! 

Dan: I — I can’t think. Everything’s 
happened too fast. Mr. Barnes mur- 
dered! This crazy message. No, it 
means nothing to me. 

Nancy: It has to mean something! 
“Bears!” Now, let me see. There 
are two constellations, Ursa Major 
and Ursa Minor, the Big Bear and 
the Little Bear. 





Dan: Great! The only hitch is there’s 
not an astronomer in the case. 

Nancy: Please be serious. We have to 
search all possibilities. (Snaps 
fingers) Wait a minute! Aren’t 
there two names in stock market 
circles — the bulls and the bears? 

Dan: Well, yes. 

Nancy (Excited): That’s it! Someone 
in Barnes’ company is the murderer! 

Dan: Whoa! Fifty people work at the 
investment house. 

Nancy: Yes, but Barnes realized that 
the murderer was someone you’d 
recognize right away. What about 
his partner, Floyd Kramer? 

Dan: I can’t buy that. 

Nancy: What do bulls and bears mean? 

Dan: A bear is a man who sells and 
promises to deliver stocks he doesn’t 
own yet. He hopes that the price of 
the stocks will drop so that he can 
buy them at a lower price before the 
date of delivery. 

Nancy: I see. 

Dan: A bull works the opposite. He 
tries to get the price of stocks to go 
up. 

Nancy (Musing): Bulls and bears! Oh, 
it must mean something. 

Dan: Well, I’m sure he didn’t mean 
Floyd Kramer. Kramer always 
favors a bull market. Anyway, why 
would Barnes use the plural? If he 
wanted to point to one bear, he 
wouldn’t have used “‘bears.”’ 

Nancy: Maybe there are two mur- 
derers. 

Dan: Now yourre really going off on 
a tangent. 

Nancy: Did you notice the memo pad 
and pencil on the desk? 

Dan: What’s that got to do with it? 
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Nancy: If Barnes wanted to leave a 
message, why didn’t he write it on 
the pad? Why did he go to the 
trouble to set up these five Scrabble 
squares? 

Dan: I don’t know. 

Nancy (Quickly): Oh, Dan, this is im- 
portant! I’m sure we’re on to some- 
thing! Let’s think about “bears” 
again. Isn’t Doctor Blackthorne a 
big game hunter? 

Dan: Yes. 

Nancy: Isn’t it possible that Barnes 
wanted us to associate the word 
“bears” with a hunter? 

Dan: Who knows? What about Kay 
Fields? 

Nancy: Don’t be ridiculous! I’ve 
known Kay for years. She wouldn’t 
harm a fly. 

Dan: Didn’t you mention that she was 
the captain of the basketball team 
at college? 

Nancy: Well, yes — 

Dan: And what did you call the team? 

Nancy (Slowly): The Bruins! Oh, Dan, 
please — 

Dan: I’m only trying to show you that 
the name might apply to anyone. 
Why, for all I know, our murderer 
might be Goldilocks! 

Nancy: Now you’re making fun of me! 
(She folds her arms angrily and sits. 
Lucky STone, a man about thirty, 
enters center.) 

Lucky: Hey! What’s going on around 
here? The place is as quiet as a 
tomb. 

Dan: How did you get in, Lucky? 

Lucky: Right through the front door. 
That’s the usual way, isn’t it? 
Barnes told me that I’d better be 
here tonight. (His face sobers.) 





What’s the matter, Jamieson? Is 
anything wrong with my invest- 
ments? 

Dan (Bitterly): No, Lucky, your in- 
vestments are O. K. You're the 
luckiest investor in our company. 
(Lucky smiles smugly.) I don’t 
know how you do it. 

Lucky: Brains, Jamieson! I like to 
use my brains. Where’s Barnes? 
(DAN gestures left.) 

Dan: Barnes is there. 
(Lucky stares at him.) 

Lucky: Dead? 

Dan (Nodding): He was murdered. I 
suppose you wouldn’t know any- 
thing about that. 

Lucky: Me? How would I know any- 
thing about that? 

Dan: It’s just a hunch. You see, he 
was poisoned. Anyone might have 
administered the poison. 


Very: dead! 


Lucky: But I just got here. 
Dan: Maybe he was given the poison 


hours ago. Everyone is under sus- 
picion. 

Lucky: You’re crazy! Barnes made a 
fortune for me. Why should I want 
to kill him? 

Dan: Let the police find that out. 

Lucky: Where’s Kramer? I want to 
see Kramer! He'll tell me what’s 
going on. 

Dan: Unless I miss my guess, he’s 
probably upstairs hiding under the 
bed. (Lucky gives him a puzzled 
expression and exits center.) 

Nancy: You weren’t very nice to him. 

Dan: I don’t like that guy — and I 
don’t trust him. 

Nancy: Forget him. Let’s get back 
to those squares. (Confusion is heard 
in hall center. Kramer, Mrs. 
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Kramer, Mrs. PickerinG, Lucky, 
and Doctor enter. Mary KraMER 
dabs her eyes with handkerchief.) 

Mary: I told you I didn’t want to 
come here tonight. I told you some- 
thing terrible would happen. 

KRraMER: Be quiet, Mary! 

Docror (To Mary): Why did you 
think that something would happen? 

KRAMER: My wife doesn’t know what 
she’s saying. She’s terribly upset. 

Dan: Did you call the police, Doctor? 

Doctor: Yes, the squad car will be 
here as soon as it can get out from 
town. (Glances at watch) It’s a 
twenty-minute drive. 

Mary (Frightened): The — the police? 

Docror: My dear madam, may I re- 
mind you that there’s been a murder 
committed here? (Mary weeps and 
clings to KRAMER’S shoulder.) 

Kramer: This is a terrible ordeal for 
my wife. 

Docror: It isn’t easy for any of us. 

Nancy: Where is Kay? 

Docror: Upstairs resting. I thought it 
would be better if we left her alone. 
(Turning) Is there anything I can 
do for you, Mrs. Pickering? 

Mrs. PickerinG (Grimly): Ill be all 
right. I don’t know who killed Mr. 
Barnes, but the murderer will have 
to reckon with me when I find him. 

Docror: Maybe you can help us. I 
think Barnes was poisoned. 

Mrs. PickerinG: Well, he didn’t get 
it in my kitchen! 

Dan: We realize that, but maybe you 
can tell us something. What time 
did Mr. Barnes have dinner? 

Mrs. PicKEeRING: Promptly at six. 
(DAN nods.) 





Dan: That was about two hours ago. 
What happened after that? 

Mrs. Pickertne: He left the table, 
came to his study. I didn’t see him 
again until I served his milk. 

Docror: I think we’re off the track, 
Dan. If Barnes had received night- 
shade at dinner, he would have died 
instantly. Nightshade kills in a 
few minutes. Yet we heard that 
strange thump and the sound of 
the overturned table shortly before 
we found his body. 

Nancy: That’s right. 

Doctor: We were outside the study 
all the time. (Dan and Nancy nod.) 
There is only one entrance to the 
study. (They nod again.) Barnes 


must have been poisoned a few min- 
utes before we heard those noises. 
Nancy: But how? 
Dan (To Mrs. Picxertne): Didn’t 


you say something about serving 
him a glass of milk? 

Mrs. PickerinG@: I always give him a 
glass at eight. I took the milk to 
the study. 

Dan: Did you wait until he finished it? 

Mrs. Pickrertna: No, I left it there. 

Nancy: Then the glass must still be 
in the study. Let’s look! 

Dan: I don’t know whether we should. 
The police will be here shortly and 
they might not like finding us in 
the study. 

Docror: True, but the glass is im- 
portant evidence. If it’s still there, 
we must protect it for the authorities. 
I’ll need witnesses. I want you to 
come with me. (Opens door left and 
Docror, Dan, Nancy, Mrs. Pick- 
ERING and Lucky exit. Mary stares 
at KRAMER.) 


Mary: Why did you have to kill him? 
Oh, you stole those stocks, but you 
didn’t have to kill him! 

KRAMER: I’m not a murderer! 

Mary (Looks at him in terror): If you 
didn’t, then I know who did! 

Kramer: I warned you to be quiet! 

Mary: No! I’m fed up with this whole 
thing. All right. You did a dishonest 
thing, but I’m not letting you face 
a murder charge. I’m going to tell 
Dr. Blackthorne everything I know. 
(Doctor, followed by Dan, Nancy, 
Mrs. PickerinGc and Lucky enter 
left. Docror stares grimly at Mary.) 

Doctor: What do you want to tell 
me, Mrs. Kramer? 

Mary (Flustered): Why — 
nothing! There’s nothing. 

Docror: I think you can tell us a 
great deal. You see, we found the 
empty glass of milk. There seemed 
to be traces of nightshade in it. 

Mary: I don’t know anything about 
that. 

Docror: I’m afraid you do. You and 
your husband were the only other 
persons in the house when Mrs. 
Pickering took the milk to Mr. 
Barnes’ study. 

Mary: Oh, no! 

KraMER (Angrily): You can’t blame 
Barnes’ death on Mary and me. 

Doctor: The evidence is pretty strong. 
(To Mrs. PickerinG) Tell us every- 
thing you did from the time you left 
the kitchen with the milk. 

Mrs. Pickertnea: I got the milk from 
the refrigerator and took it directly 
to the study. I — I — Oh, wait! 
Before I went to the study, the door- 
bell rang and I answered it. (Points 
to table right) I left the milk tray there. 





Docror (Nodding): That’s right. I 
saw the tray when Kay and I came 
into the room. (Walks to table, 
examines drape) Anyone could have 
opened the window and administered 
the poison while the milk was on 
the table. (Smiles grimly) It could 
have been Kay — or myself! 

Mary: Well, we weren’t in the room. 
You can’t blame us. 

Doctor: No one is trying to blame you 
for anything. We're merely ex- 
amining all possibilities. 

Lucky (Emphatically): It lets me out. 
I wasn’t even at the house when 
Barnes was poisoned. 

Docror: It’s not as easy as that. We 
don’t know what time you really got 
here. You might have arrived 
earlier, parked your car down the 
road and waited until you had the 
opportunity to poison Barnes. 

Lucky (Smugly): And how did I know 
that Mrs. Pickering was going to 
leave the milk on the table? 

Doctor: You might have waited for 
the best opportunity to administer 
the poison. When you saw her pre- 
paring to leave the room, you knew 
your chance had come. (Lucky claps 
his hands in mock applause.) 

Lucky: Bravo! 

Dan: All these accusations are getting 
us nowhere. (7’o Kramer) You’re 
the senior partner, Floyd. Do you 
know why anyone would want to 
poison Barnes? (Kramer thrusts his 
hands into his pocket.) 

Kramer: I don’t know anything. (His 
expression changes to one of consterna- 
tion. He withdraws his hand from his 
pocket. He holds a small bottle. 
Doctor stares at him.) 


Doctor: What do you have there? 

Kramer: I — I don’t know. It’s a 
bottle of some kind. (Doctor takes 
bottle, removes cork and sniffs. He 
recorks the bottle.) 

Doctor (Slowly): The murder weapon. 
There is enough nightshade in this 
bottle to kill us all! 

Mary: No! 

KRAMER: I don’t know how it got into 
my pocket. Look, you have to be- 
lieve me. If I poisoned Barnes, I 
wouldn’t keep the bottle. 

Lucky (Shrugging): Why not? Mur- 
derers have done stranger things 
than that. 

Mary (Hysterically): Stop it! Stop it! 
I can’t stand it! (She collapses in 
KRAMER’S arms.) 

KRAMER (Upset): Now see what you’ve 
done. If anything happens to my 
wife, I’ll hold everyone here re- 
sponsible. I’m taking her upstairs 
and I won’t say another thing until 
the police arrive. (KRAMER and 
Mary exit center.) 

Dan: Now what do you make out of 
that? 

Doctor: I don’t know, but I’m not 
going to let this bottle out of my 
sight. (He places it in his coat 
pocket.) I think the Kramers know 
more than they’re willing to tell. 

Dan: Do you think it’s wise to leave 
Kramer alone with Mary? 

Doctor: Perhaps you’re right, Dan. 
There’s a murderer in this house 
and no one should be left alone. 
(Glances at watch) We must take 
every precaution until the police 
get here. I’ll go and stay with the 
Kramers. Dan, you’d better get to 
Kay’s room. Mrs. Pickering, you 





stay here with Nancy and Lucky. 
Don’t let anyone go into the study. 

Mrs. PickEerING: Don’t worry! (She 
clenches her fist.) 

Dan: Wouldn’t you rather come with 
me, Nancy? 

Nancy: No, I’ll be all right. Please, 
Dan — go to Kay. She needs you. 
(Docror and Dan exit center. NANCY 
shifts uncomfortably.) 

Lucky (Bored): Well, anyone for 
tennis? (Nancy turns in disgust.) 
What does one do while waiting for 
the coroner? 

Nancy: Please, Mr. Stone. 

Lucky: Oh, call me Lucky. (Waves at 
sofa) Might as well make ourselves 
comfortable. (Mrs. PicKERING 


grunts, remains with arms folded 
across her chest while she guards study 
door.) I wonder what I can do to 
persuade that old girl to get us some 


food. 

Nancy: Haven’t you eaten? 

Lucky: No. Barnes’ call seemed so 
urgent I didn’t take time out for 
dinner. 

Nancy: Maybe I can get you some- 
thing. 

Lucky: Oh, I don’t want to inconven- 
ience you. And your boy friend 
wouldn’t like you roaming through 
the house with a murderer on the 
loose. (NANCY shivers.) 

Nancy: I wish you wouldn’t talk like 
that. 

Lucky: What’s the matter? You seem 
nervous. 

Nancy (Quickly): Nothing. Nothing 
at all. (Turning) I think I’d like 
some tea, Mrs. Pickering. 

Mrs. PickertnG: Dan told me not to 
leave you alone. 


Nancy: I’ll be all right. 

Mrs. PickerRinG: Well, I don’t know. 

Lucky: Oh, get her some tea. [I'll 
protect her from the big, bad 
murderer. 

Mrs. PickeriNnG: If I’m any judge of 
character, she’ll need protection, all 
right! ((She stalks out center. Lucky 
chuckles.) 

Lucky: You know, I don’t think that 
woman likes me. (NANcy’s lips 
tighten.) I don’t think you like me, 
either. 

Nancy: I’m going upstairs. 

Lucky: Oh, don’t be in such a rush. 
I wanted to talk to you. (He takes 
her arm and leads her to sofa.) 

Nancy (Sitting): Talk to me? 

Lucky (Sitting): Yes — about the 
murder. 

Nancy: I’d rather not talk about it. 
It’s a job for the police. 

Lucky: You were a firsthand witness. 
You might have discovered some- 
thing that the police will never know 
about. 

Nancy: Discovered? 
talking about? 

Lucky: The Scrabble pieces! (Points 
to window) I heard you and Jamieson 
talking. 

Nancy: You heard? 

Lucky: Yes, an open window can be 
very convenient at times. What 
do you think Barnes meant by that 
message? 

Nancy: I don’t know. 

Lucky: That may be true. But if you 
think about it for a long time, I’m 
afraid you'll learn Barnes’ message. 
That wouldn’t be too good, would 
it? (Lucky stands. Nancy crouches 
in seat.) No, it wouldn’t be good at 


What are you 





all. (Slowly, Nancy rises and half 
turns to center exit. Lucky skillfully 
blocks her path. Nancy, terrified, 
atiempis to remain calm.) 

Nancy: How — how long were you 
listening at the window? 

Lucky: Quite some time. (Takes a 
step closer) I wanted to find out 
how much you really knew. 

Nancy: I’m going to help Mrs. Picker- 
ing with the tea. If you'll excuse 
me — (She tries to walk past, but 
again he blocks her path.) 

Lucky: Oh, we haven’t begun to talk 
— yet! (Sighs) You’re even smarter 
than your boy friend. 

Nancy: Smarter? 

Lucky (Nodding): You noticed that 
there was a pad and pencil on 
Barnes’ desk. That gave me a bad 
turn. That put the clue to the 
message right in your lap. 

Nancy: Do you know what Mr. Barnes 

(Lucky 


meant by that message? 
smiles coldly and nods.) Then you’re 


withholding evidence. There’s a 
murderer in this house. He’s prob- 
ably upstairs now. You must tell me! 
You must tell Dan and the others. 

Lucky: Sit down, Nancy. 

Nancy: But we don’t have a moment 
to lose. 

Lucky (Strongly): Sit down! (He gives 
her a shove and she falls onto sofa. 
He sits beside her. She watches him, 
terror-stricken.) 

Nancy: Why did you do that? 

Lucky: You’d like to get upstairs to 
the others, wouldn’t you? (She 
starts to speak, but he waves her aside.) 
Oh, stop pretending. I think that 
we both know the score. 

Nancy (Shaking head): Why 


why 


are you looking at me like that? 

Lucky: You gave yourself away while 
you were talking to Dan. You won- 
dered why old Barnes went to all the 
trouble to leave the message with the 
Scrabble squares. If he wanted to 
name his murderer, why didn’t he 
write the word, “bears,” on the 
memo pad? 

Nancy (Slowly): That’s right. Why? 
Why did he struggle to reach the 
cabinet on the other side of the 
room, pick out those five letters, and 
put them on his desk? 

Lucky: An interesting question. 
(NANCY moves with startled surprise. 
Lucky regards her strangely.) Ah, 
your face brightens! I think you 
know the truth! (He grabs her wrist.) 
You know! (She winces in pain and 
quickly nods.) What do you know, 
Nancy? Tell me! Tell me! 

Nancy: Those Scrabble pieces! If 
Barnes had written the word ‘‘bears”’ 
on the pad, it wouldn’t have meant 
anything! The Scrabble numbers 
named the murderer! 

Lucky: Ah, good! (Lucky releases her 
wrist and she rubs it vigorously.) 
You’d better tell me what else you 
know. 

Nancy (Frightened): In a game of 
Scrabble, the word itself is unim- 
portant. It’s the letter values that 
count! 

Lucky: Amazing! 

Nancy: The letter “B” is worth three 
points. An “E,” “A,” “R,” and 
“S” are worth one point each. 

Lucky: Precisely! The numerical 
value of the word “bears” is — 
seven! (NANCY gives a cry of terror 
and springs from the sofa. Lucky 





follows in close pursuit. He grabs 
her roughly and swings her around.) 

Nancy (Hysterically): Yes! Yes! 
That’s what Mr. Barnes meant. 
Seven was the clue. He wanted Dan 
to think of the number seven! 

Lucky: And the number seven could 
mean only one of us. Seven is always 
associated with one name. Lucky 
Seven! Lucky Stone! 

Nancy: You — you killed Mr. Barnes! 
You poisoned the milk while Mrs. 
Pickering answered the doorbell. It 
was you! 

Lucky (Nodding): It was quite an op- 
portunity — Mrs. Pickering leaving 
the milk on that table. I knew I 
had to kill Barnes. I didn’t know 
how I’d do it, but suddenly every- 
thing was laid neatly in my lap. Yes, 
I was lucky again! 

Nancy: And Mr. Barnes knew you 
had done it. That’s why he left 


the message. 

Lucky: Yes, Barnes has suspected me 
for quite some time. He called me 
this morning and warned me to be 
here tonight. I knew what he meant 
— and I had to act fast! 


Nancy: But why? (She glances ap- 
prehensively at center entrance. It is 
evident that she is sparring for time.) 

Lucky: I was lucky in the stock 
market, but I didn’t leave every- 
thing to chance. 

Nancy: What do you mean? 

Lucky: Didn’t you notice Kramer to- 
night? He was very nervous. 
(Nancy nods.) Well, Kramer and I 
had a neat little racket. Kramer’s a 
shrewd one. He’d get hold of large 
blocks of stock from unsuspecting 
clients, register them in my name, 


and split the stock dividends with 
me. After we’d made a nice profit, 
he’d re-register the stocks in the 
rightful owners’ names, and no one 
would be wiser. 

Nancy: Wouldn’t the stock owners 
know that they hadn’t received 
their dividends? 

Lucky (Shaking head): Kramer was 
trusted. Usually, we’d use shares 
that had been owned by someone 
who had died recently. Before the 
estates were settled, we’d make a 
killing. He couldn’t use his own 
name, of course, so the stocks were 
registered in mine. (Laughs curtly) 
Lucky Stone! 

Nancy: And Barnes found out about 
the deals? (Lucky nods.) 

Lucky: Maybe some client went to 
him. I don’t know. That’s unim- 
portant now. I doubt that Kramer 
will ever talk, because he’s involved, 
too. That’s why I slipped the bottle 
of nightshade into his pocket. A 
gentle reminder to keep quiet! 

Nancy: Why — why are you telling 
me all this? What are you going to 
do? 

Lucky (Slowly): We’re going to leave 
this house together. When we get 
back into town, I’ll leave you on 
some street corner while I get the 
money I’ve saved for such an 
emergency. Yes, I planned for some- 
thing like this. I'll be out of the 
country by tomorrow morning. 

Nancy: You won’t get away with it. 

Lucky: It’s worth a try. I’ve killed 
oneman. Nothing willstopme— even 
killing someone else. (Footsteps are 
heard off-stage.) There’s Mrs. Pick- 
ering now. (He thrusts hand into 





pocket.) I have a gun in this pocket 
and it’s leveled at you. One false 
move and — (Lucky shrugs as he 
releases Nancy. She stares at his 
pocket with horror. Mrs. PicKERING 
enters, carrying a tray with tea things. 
She walks downstage and places tray 
on table in front of the sofa.) 

Mrs. PickerinG: Nothing like a little 
tea, I always say. I hope you don’t 
mind if I join you. (She pours tea 
into three cups while Lucxy and 
Nancy join her. Nancy and Lucky 
sit on sofa. Mrs. PIcKERING places 
tea cups in front of them. She sits in 
chair near sofa balancing her tea. 
Nancy’s hand shakes as she lifts cup 
to her lips. Lucky holds cup with 
one hand, while other hand is kept in 
his pocket. Mrs. PicKERING regards 
him shrewdly.) What’s the matter? 
The cat got your tongue? 


Nancy (Suddenly): Mrs. Pickering — 

Mrs. Pickerinec: Yes, child? (Lucky’s 
arm presses against NaNcy’s side.) 

Nancy (Submissively): It’s nothing. 
(Sinks back onto sofa) 

Lucky (Regarding his cup): What kind 


of tea is this? It’s pretty strong. 
Mrs. Pickerinec: Of course, Mr. Stone. 
I should have told you. I’m so for- 
getful these days. 
Lucky (Rising): Told me? 
what? (Drops cup) 
Mrs. Pickerine (Rising): I should 
have told you that I put the same 
stuff in your tea that you put in 
Mr. Barnes’ milk — you murdering 
fiend! (Lucky clutches at his throat.) 
Lucky (Hoarsely): No! No! How did 
you get the bottle? 
Mrs. PickErING: You smuggled it into 
Mr. Kramer’s pocket. Well, I’m 


Told me 


pretty good at pickpocketing, my- 
self! I took it away from Doctor 
Blackthorne! (Lucky screams and 
reels onto sofa. Nancy rises quickly.) 

Lucky: Help me! Help me! I — I’m 
dying! 

Mrs. Pickertne (Coldly): Good rid- 
dance! I told you Mr. Barnes’ mur- 
derer would have to reckon with me. 
(Docror and Dan rush in center. 
Nancy runs into Dan’s arms while 
Doctor collars Lucky and hustles 
him to his feet. The Docror gets 
gun and keeps it trained on Lucky.) 

Lucky (Weakly): Save me! (Points at 
Mrs. PickERING) She — she’s trying 
to kill me! 

Doctor: Did you poison 
Barnes? 

Lucky (Quickly): Yes, yes! I’ll tell you 
everything! Save me! Save me! 

Mrs. Pickerine (Angrily): Oh, stop 
blubbering! You didn’t think that 
I’d actually put nightshade in your 
tea. 

Lucky: What? 

Mrs. PickerinG: There was nothing 
more than a little paregoric in your 
cup. It won’t hurt you, worse luck! 
(Siren is heard off-stage.) 

Doctor: That’s the police now. We'll 
meet them outside. (Mrs. Pick- 
ERING nods firmly.) 

Mrs. PicKeErING: I’ll be the star wit- 
ness! 

Nancy (Turning): How did you know 
Lucky had poisoned Mr. Barnes? 
Mrs. Picker1nG: When you're as old 
as I am, you’ll know that you can 
learn a lot by keeping your ears 
open and your mouth shut. I 
heard him talking to you. When I 
heard him threaten you with that 


Horace 





gun, I knew I had to act fast. (Nods 
emphatically) Come along, Doctor. 
Let’s deliver our murderer to the 
authorities! (Docror, Lucky and 
Mrs. PIcKERING exit center. Dan 
goes to NANCY.) 

Dan: It must have been terrible for 
you. 

Nancy: I’m all right now. 
Kramer? 

Dan: He’s upstairs. Poor guy! He’s 
pretty broken up. He made a clean 
breast of those phony stock transfers. 
(Shakes head) What makes a man go 
wrong? He had a fine business and 
he threw everything away. 

Nancy: Will — will he go to jail? 

Dan: I’m afraid so. Maybe things 
will be easier for him if he’ll turn 
state’s evidence against Lucky. But 
let’s not think about that now. It’s 
all over. I’m getting you out of this 
place right away. (Sighs) I don’t 
know what will happen to the in- 
vestment house. 

Nancy: Don’t worry. You’re a good 
man. You'll find another job. 

Dan: I'd better! I have some pretty 
important plans. It takes money to 
get married! 

Nancy: Why, Mr. Jamieson! 

Dan (Laughing): Yep! I’m going to 
take a chance — because you look 
like an awfully good investment to 
me! (They kiss as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


“—" 
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Tue Case or THE WALL Street BEAR 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Lucky wears a 
flashy sport jacket. Mrs. Pickering wears 
an apron, 

Properties: Handkerchiefs, small tray, glass 
of milk, small bottle, five Scrabble squares, 
gun, tray with tea things, including three 
cups. 

Setting: The library of Horace Barnes’ estate. 
The main entrance from the hall is upstage 
center. There is a draped window to the 
right of the door, and a table in front of it. 
A door at left leads to Barnes’ study. There 
is a sofa downstage center. Other chairs 
and tables are placed around the room. 
Rows of books line the left wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Putting Pop in His Place 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Frep PorTER 
VERA Porter, his wife 
TED 
LUCILLE 
Berry 
JOHNNIE 
JUNE, T'ed’s girl friend 

Time: Late afternoon. 

Serrine: The Porter living room. 

At Rise: JOHNNIE, eleven, wearing a 
baseball uniform, lies on the floor at 
left watching television. He is on his 
stomach with his elbows on the floor 
and his chin propped up in his hands. 
TED, sixteen, sits in easy chair right 
reading a book. Berry, twelve, in 
Girl Scout uniform, is at stage center 
balancing a book on her head. She 
holds a baton in one hand and starts 
to twirl it over her head. As soon as 
she twirls the baton, the book falls to 
the floor. She tries twirling the baton 
while steadying the book on her head, 
but drops the baton. 

Trep (Looking up and scowling): Oh, 
for goodness’ sake, Betty. 

Berry (Picking up baton): If I learn 
to do both at once, I’ll have a 
specialty for the Girl Scout parade. 
(She tries again but drops both the 
book and the baton. She keeps on 
trying through the next few lines with 
similar results. Lucien, fifteen, 
enters.) 

Lucite (Taking guitar from piano. 
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She sits on piano stool, strikes a note 
on the piano and tries to tune the 
guitar with poor results): Oh, dear. 

Txp: Oh, Lucille! Now, you’re going to 
start, too. Isn’t it bad enough with 
Johnnie making the TV blare, and 
Betty throwing her junk around on 
the floor? Now you start that 
racket. 

LucituE: We have orchestra practice 
tonight and I have to get ready for 
it. Besides, Ted, I guess this is our 
living room as much as yours. 
(Doorbell rings) 

Tep (Putting book on table near his 
chair and rising): Never mind. I 
think this is someone to see me. 
June is in charge of the props for 
the school play, and she said she 
would bring my beard. 

JOHNNIE: You with a beard? 
laughs.) 

Trp: Yes, me with a beard. I’m to be 
General Walworth. Now, let’s have 
a little quiet. (He starts right.) 
Johnnie, will you please turn down 
the sound on that TV? 

JOHNNIE (As he hunches forward and 
turns off the sound): Huh, the. girl 
friend. 

Tep (Shouting as he goes off right): 
Quiet! 

JOHNNIE (Giggling): Why doesn’t he 
grow a beard? 

Tep (Off): Hello, June. I thought it 
would be you. 


(He 





June (Off): Hello, Ted. 
the shouting about? 
Tep (Off): It’s the children. They 
make such a hubbub a man can’t 
hear himself think. (He enters right 
with Jung. She carries a small paper 
parcel.) And I’m trying to read a 
book about our contemporary Amer- 

ican family. 

June: Hello, kids. 

LuciiuB, Berry, and Jounnie: Hi. 

June: But Ted, that sounds so dry. 
Why are you reading that? 

Ten: I’ve decided to major in sociology 
when I get to college. This is a 
very important book. 

June: Bill Swan is going to study 
rocketry. He says he may take a 
rocket to the moon. 

Tep: Bill Swan? Let him go to the 
moon if he wants to. I’ve decided 
social science is more significant. 


What’s all 


JunE: There may be people on the 
moon, and that sounds exciting. 
Trp: Let Bill worry about the men on 
the moon. I’m going to worry about 
people on this planet. 
lations. 

June: It doesn’t sound too interesting 


Human re- 


to me. (Unrolling her parcel) But 
here’s your beard. I couldn’t de- 
cide which one I liked best so I 
brought two. (She holds out two 
beards. They are on elastics, and slip 
under the chin, with the elastic around 
the head.) 

Tep (Taking the beards): Say, they 
look all right. (He slips one on and 
goes to the mirror and struts back and 
forth looking at himself. Then he 
stops and puts out his hand as though 
holding something.) Belfast, take 
these orders to Captain Raleigh. 


Berry (Giggling): Who’s Belfast? 

Trp: He’s my orderly. That’s a line 
from the play. You know, June, 
I look rather distinguished with a 
beard. 

JuNE (Trying not to laugh): Oh, Ted, 
I like you better the way you are. 

Tep (Takes off beard and tries on the 
other one): No, no, it makes one look 
more mature. I think I’ll grow one. 

JOHNNIE (Laughing): You couldn’t 
grow a beard. 

Trp: Of course I could. I shave every 
day. 

Lucttue: Ted, you do not. 

Tep: Well, every two or three days. 
If I didn’t shave at all, it would 
just keep on growing and first thing 
you know I’d have a beard. (He 
strokes the beard solemnly.) 

JOHNNIE: Grandpa Ted. 

Trp: Quiet. June, I can’t decide which 
one of these suits me best. 

June: Then keep them both, and I’ll 
return the one you don’t want to- 
morrow. But I have to run along 
home. 

Trp: O. K., but say, how would you 
like to go to a movie tonight? That 
is, if I can get some money from 
Pop. My allowance is shot. 

JuNE: I'd love to. 

Trp: I’ll call you up later. 

June: Wonderful. There’s a show 
downtown with Shirley Kay and 
Roscoe Durland and it’s 

Tep (As they start right): No, no, that’s 
all about love in springtime or some- 
thing. “The Unadjusted Man” is 
at the Strand. It’s socially signifi- 
cant. 

June: All right, if you insist, we'll go 
to that one. 





Tep: Sure, sure. So long, June. (They 
go off right.) 

Lucite: Socially significant! (Tp 
re-enters stroking his beard. He places 
second beard on the table near his 
chair, sits, and starts reading again.) 
Boys are supposed to let girls choose 
what show they want to see. 

Tep: You wouldn’t understand. 

Moruer (Entering left): Children, I 
completely forgot to get bread when 
I was at the store. Can one of you 
run and get a loaf for supper? 

LucILLE (Striking a note on the piano 
and trying to tune her guitar again): 
Not me, Mom. There’s an orchestra 
rehearsal at seven o’clock and I have 
to practice. 

Berry (Twirling her baton again): I’m 
learning « new specialty for the 
Girl Scout parade. 

Moruer: How about you, Johnnie? 
Do you think you could spare a few 
minutes away from that TV? 

JOHNNIE: I’m relaxing, Mom. I have 
to pitch in the Little League tonight 
and the coach says all the big league 
pitchers just relax on the days they 
are going to pitch. 

Moruer: Indeed? Well, perhaps your 
father can go when he gets home 
with the car. 

Trp (Looking up): Mom, it’s perfectly 
disgusting the way you let these 
children run this household. They 
never do anything you ask them to 
do. 

Moruer: Ted, what in the world are 
you wearing that beard for? 

Tep: I’m going to be General Wal- 
worth, remember? 

Moruer: Oh, yes. Well, General, 
would you like to get the bread? 


Tep: No, Mom. Can’t you see I’m 
reading? This is a very important 
book. 

Moruer: It is? What’s it about? 

Tep: It’s about today’s American 
family. This chapter is called ‘“The 
Submergence of the American 
Male.” And speaking of beards, it 
says that the reason so many men 
are growing beards is that it’s one 
of the few things left that men can 
do and women can’t. 

Fatuer (Enters right): Hello, family. 
(He goes to easy chair left and sinks 
into it.) 

Moruer: Hello, dear. 

Trp: Hi, Pop. 

Fatuer: My, it’s good to be home. 

LucitiE: Daddy, can you take me to 
orchestra practice? I have to be 
there by seven o’clock. 

JOHNNIE: No, he can’t. I have to be 
at the ball park by seven. 

Lucttue: The ball park? You can 
take the bus. 

JOHNNIE: No, I can’t. 
to relax. 

Fatuer: Now, now, I don’t think we 
need to argue about it. If we leave 
a little early, I think I can take you 
both where you are going. 

Moruer: Of course you can, Fred. 
But that means we will have to eat 
a little early, and we have no bread. 
Will you just jump into the car and 
run down to the store? That sliced 
whole wheat bread is nice. 

Fatuer: Vera, I don’t feel like jump- 
ing or running anywhere. Couldn’t 
one of the children get the bread? 

Moruer: I’ve asked them, but they 
all seem to be doing something more 
important. 


I’m supposed 





Fatuer: All right. (He rises and starts 
right, catching sight of Trp.) Why 
the disguise, son? 

Trp: I’m a general. (Indicating other 
beard on table) June brought me two 
beards and I’m trying to decide 
which one I like best. 

Farner: A general, eh? (He picks up 
other beard and slips it on.) 

Berry (Laughing): Oh, Daddy. 

Trp: What’s the matter with that? 
I think we look good with beards, 
don’t you, Dad? More mature. 

FaTHer (Grinning and going to mir- 
ror): Yes, I suppose you’re right. 
(He grimaces at himself and then 
salutes. He struts left.) 

Moruer (Laughing a little): Fred, 
stop wasting time. 

Fatuer: Ah, yes, the bread. (He 
takes off the beard and tosses it onto 
his chair.) Maybe I ought to grow 
a beard and be a general. (He 


starts right.) Then maybe I could 
give a few orders around here in- 
stead of being the errand boy. (He 
grins and goes out right.) 

Trp: See, see, Mom, what did I tell 
you? 

Moruer: You mean about growing 


the beard? 
joking. 

Trp: No, he wasn’t, Mom. I tell you— 

Berry (Giggling): Pop would look 
funny with a beard. 

Trp: It won’t be so funny if Pop 
gets sick. 

Morser: Sick? But what on earth 
makes you think he’s going to get 
sick? 

Tep: Didn’t you notice how irritable 
he was? He’s probably sick already. 
Why do you think so many women 
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are left widows at the age of fifty? 

Moruer: Ted, for goodness’ sake. 
Don’t talk that way. I think you’ve 
been reading too much of that book. 
Your father is just tired. 

Trp: Of course he’s tired. He slaves 
all day making a living for this 
family, and when he gets home, 
what is he? He’s just a chauffeur, 
an errand boy! Who wouldn’t be 
tired? As it says in the book here — 
Pop should be put in his place. 

LucituzE: In his place? What does 
that mean? 

Tep: At the head of the household, of 
course. It used to be that women 
appreciated their men and pampered 
them in different ways. Family life 
was tailored to a man’s needs. But 
not any more. The children have 
become the important ones in the 
family. They have dethroned father. 

Moruer: Dethroned? (A little wor- 
ried) Do you think your father really 
feels that way? Do you think he 
realizes he’s been dethroned? 

Tep: Of course he does. What happens 
first thing when he gets home? You 
ask him to run an errand. 

Moruer: But I asked you to go, Ted. 

Trp: Yes, I know, and I guess I should 
have gone. But in a way it’s a good 
thing I didn’t. If I hadn’t been busy 
reading this book, we might never 
have found out about Pop. 

Moruer: I suppose he does do a lot 
of things. But they’re just little 
things. For instance, this morning 
I asked him to fix that leaky faucet 
in the kitchen. 

Trp: Sure, they may seem like little 
things — driving Lucille here and 
driving Johnnie there. But piled one 





on top of the other they mount up 
into a mighty mountain of pressure. 
He is always living under pressure. 

Moruer: Ted, I wish you’d take off 
that beard. It makes me nervous. 

JouNNIE (As Trp takes off beard): 
Pop likes taking me to the ball 
games. He likes baseball. 

Trp: Big league baseball, maybe, but 
this kid stuff is just an irritation. 
JOHNNIE: It is not. Pop says the 
only reason he doesn’t stay for the 
whole game is that Mom doesn’t 
like to go and he wants to be home 

with her. 

Moruer: Did he say that? Oh, dear, 
maybe I should do more things to 
please him. 

Lucttte: Maybe we all should. I 
guess I could ride to orchestra prac- 
tice with the Andersons. Mary 
Anne plays the cornet. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, that might be a 

_ good idea. And Betty, I don’t know 
about your having those Girl Scouts 
over this evening. All that chatter- 
ing might disturb your father. 

Berry: But, Mom, I’ve already in- 
vited them. 

Moruer: I know you have, but we 
must all start thinking a little more 
about your father and a little less 
of ourselves. I’m going to call Dr. 
Brown and ask his advice. (She goes 
to phone and dials a number.) This 
is Mrs. Porter. May I speak to 
Dr. Brown, please? Oh, I see. When 
will he be back? ... No. It’s not 
about me, it’s about Mr. Porter... 
He was? . . . Just yesterday? Well, 
what did the doctor say was wrong 
with him? . . . Oh, I see. I'll call 
him back later, thank you. (She 


hangs up), Children, your father has 
been to the doctor! 

Trp: Oh, Moms, 

LuctLLe: What:was the matter with 
him?’ af 

Moruer: I don’t: know. That was the 
nurse, .Shé ‘says your father and 
the doctor had a long conference 
but they didn’t tell her anything 
about: it: -I' know your father 
wouldn’t go to a doctor unless some- 
thing. definitely was wrong. The 
doctor is out now, but I’ll call him 
later. 

JoHNNIE: Mom, I guess I could take 
the bus -to ‘the ball park and save 
Pop the trouble. 

Moruer: Yes,,,that would be best. 
We'll all have to find ways to make 
things easier for him. He obviously 
doesn’t want us to know that he’s 
been to the doctor, so let’s say 
nothing about it. 

Trp: I should say. not. The studies 
show that people in Pop’s condition, 
under heavy. pressures, often don’t 
like to talk about it. 

Moruer: Of course they don’t. I 
wish I hadn't ‘said anything about 
that leaky faucet. [I'll call the 
plumber first: thing in the morning. 

Berty: I suppose I’d better not prac- 
tice any more with my book and 
baton. 

Trp: Certainly not, Betty. In fact, 
you’d better take them right out of 
this room. Just the sight of them and 
thinking of all the clatter they make 
would be enough to make Dad 
jumpy. 

Moruer: Yes, Betty, take them to 
your room. And now you definitely 
can’t have the Girl Scouts here this 





evening. Call them up and try to 
arrange to go to one of their houses. 

Berry: All right, Mom. 

Moruer: Ted, you could take Betty 
and then go after her. The girls 
don’t stay very late. (Brrry goes 
off left with book and baton.) 

Trp (Putting his book on table near 
chair): Mom, I’m taking June to a 
movie. That is, if I can borrow some 
money from Dad. 

Moruer: I wouldn’t bother him about 
anything like that. I’d just stay 
home quietly and read my book if 
I were you. 

Ten: I guess that would be a good idea. 
We'll all have to sacrifice. And Lu- 
cille had better not practice on 
that guitar. 

Lucite: No, I won't. I’ve noticed 
sometimes when I’m practicing he 
frowns a lot. I thought it was just 
because I hit a sour note now and 
then, but I guess any kind of noise 
makes him nervous. I'll just have 
to get along as best I can at orchestra 
practice. (She puts guitar back on 
piano.) 

Tep: And another thing. I'll bet all 
the talking and noise we make at 
mealtimes makes him nervous, too. 

Moruer: Yes, I’ve been thinking 
about that. I have a nice casserole 
dish in the oven and the coffee is 
made, so we can eat as soon as he 
gets here with the bread. But I 
thought it might be nice if your 
father and I ate quietly in here. We 
can use the card table. 

LucitLe: That would be super. We 
can take the candles from the piano 
and put them on the table and turn 
off some of the lamps and you can 
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have a real candlelight supper, just 
like in the movies. 

Moruer: That’s a very good idea. 

Tep: I know! I’ll get Pop’s slippers 
and robe and have them all ready 
for him. That ought to make him 
feel good — relieve his tension. (He 
goes off left.) 

Moruer: Johnnie, why don’t you get 
the card table and set it up near 
your father’s chair? 

JounniE: O. K. (He goes off left.) 

Moruer: Lucille, you can serve the 
supper. Put our plates and coffee 
on a tray and bring them in here. 
And put your plates on the dining 
room table and have Betty pour the 
milk. 

Lucie: Yes, that will be easy. You'll 
need a cloth for the table, Mom. 
I’ll get that new square one. (She 


goes off left as JoHNNIE enters with 


card table.) 

JOHNNIE (As he opens card table and 
stands it near easy chair at left): It’s 
going to seem funny with Pop sick. 

Moruer: We don’t know just how 
sick he is, Johnnie. But we'll all 
have to do our best to pamper him. 

JOHNNIE: What does that mean? 

Moruer: It means to be — well, to be 
nice to him. 

JOHNNIE: I’m nice to him. 
most of the time. 

Moruer: I know, dear. But it means 
making things easier for him, by 
your taking the bus tonight, for in- 
stance. You must show him you 
don’t need him for every little thing. 

JOHNNIE: Oh. 

Lucite (Enters left carrying tablecloth 
which she spreads over the card table): 


That is, 





There. (She pushes small chair near 
table.) Doesn’t that look cozy? 

Moruer: Yes, and with the candles 
everything will be beautiful. 

JOHNNIE: I’m hungry. 

Moruer: You go out with Lucille. 
Maybe you can help her set the 
table. 

LucILLE: Come on, Johnnie, and re- 
member we mustn’t shout and make 
a lot of noise. We have to be quiet 
for Pop’s sake. (She goes off left and 
JOHNNIE follows her. Moruer looks 
around the room. She goes to TV and 
turns it off. Then she goes to piano 
and takes the candlesticks and puts 
them on the table. She takes matches 


from small table and lights the candles. 
She walks around the room turning off 
two or three lights so that the card table 
is lighted mainly by the candles. Then 
she stands surveying the scene.) 

TEp (As he enters left with slippers and 


robe): Boy, is this something! Soft 
lights and all. This surely ought to 
make Pop feel rested and relaxed. 
(He puts robe over easy chair left and 
the slippers on the floor nearby.) 

Moruer: Ted, I do hope so. (Looking 

(Both 
Moruer and Tep stand waiting.) 

FaTHEeR (Off, cheerfully improvising a 
little song): ‘Tra-la-la, tra-la-la! 

Moruer: The dear man. It makes me 
want to cry. He’s trying to be cheer- 
ful so we won’t suspect anything. 

TrEp (Solemnly): Yes. 

FaTuEr (As he enters right, carrying loaf 
of bread): It’s strange the way little 
things can cheer you up. In front 
of the store a little girl was skipping 
rope and singing a song. It’s been 
running through my head ever since. 


right) Here he comes now. 
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(Handing bread to MoruEr) Here’s 
your bread. 

Moruer: Thank you, dear. It was so 
good of you to go to the store. 

FatHEeR: What’s so good about it? 
We have to eat, don’t we? 

Moruer: Yes, dear. And you and I 
are going to eat in here tonight, 
alone. 

Fatuer: Alone? What’s the idea? 

Moruer: I just thought it would be 
quiet and restful. 

FatHEerR: Oh. Seems funny to me. 
What’s the matter with the lights? 

Moruer: Nothing is the matter. We’re 
going to eat by candlelight. 

Trp: Like in the movies. 

Fatuer: I see. Well, I like to go to 
the movies now and then, but when 
I eat, I like to see what I’m eating. 

Trp: You'll see all right. Now, let 
me take your coat. 

FatuEer (Looking surprised): I don’t 
mind if you do. (Taking off coat 
and handing it to Trp) Just hang it 
in the front hall. (TEp goes off right.) 

Moruer (Puts bread on card table and 
picks up robe and holds it up): 
Here’s your robe. 

FatuHer (Frowning a little): I don’t 
need that. It’s warm enough in here. 

Moruer: But your robe would be so 
nice with a candlelight supper. 

Faruer: All right. (He lets MoTHER 
help him with the robe.) 

Tep (As he enters right): Say, Pop, 
you look great. Now, sit down in 
your chair. (FATHER sits in easy 
chair near table.) Your slippers are 
all ready for you. (He kneels and 
quickly unties the lace on one of 
FATHER’S shoes.) 

FaTHER (Pulling his foot away): Stop 





undressing me. I don’t want my 
slippers. I have to go out in a little 
while. 

Moruer: No, you don’t, dear, not to- 
night. 

Fatuer: What about Lucille’s or- 
chestra business? And I have to take 
Johnnie to his ball game. 

Moruer: No, Lucille is going with the 
Andersons and Johnnie is going to 
take the bus. Now, let Ted help 
you with your slippers. 

Fatuer: I don’t need any help. If I 
must wear slippers, I can at least 
take off my own shoes. Ted, get 
up off that floor. You look foolish. 

Tep (Rising): O.K. 

Moruer: Dear, you’d better go and 
get your supper, and tell Lucille 
we’re all ready for ours. 

Tep: I will, Mom. (He goes off left.) 


Moruer (Smiling): Now we'll be cozy. 


(She sits at table.) 

FatTHeR (He pulls off his shoes and 
slips his feet into his slippers): Cozy. 
All right, let’s be cozy. 

Moruer: But Fred, don’t be so sad. 
Of course, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t be. 

FaTHer: There’s no reason why I 
should be. I was perfectly cheerful 
when I got home. 

Moruer: Yes, dear. 
more about it. 

JOHNNIE (Enters left): Mom, Lucille 
wants the bread. 

Moruer: Of course she does. Here it 
is. (Handing loaf to Jounnie) I’d 
forgotten all about it. (JoHNNIZ 
starts left but stops when’ FaTHErR 
speaks.) 

FaTHER: Son, what’s this I hear about 
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your taking the bus to the ball 
game? 

JOHNNIE: Sure, Pop. I don’t need you 
to do every little thing for me. 

FatuEr: Oh, you don’t? I see. 

JOHNNIE: I can just as well take the 
bus. Say, it’s kind of dark and 
gloomy in here, isn’t it? 

Fatuer: That’s what I think. 

JOHNNIE: Why don’t you turn on the 
lights? 

Moruer: Johnnie, Lucille is waiting 
for that bread. 

JoHNNIE: O. K. (He goes out left.) 

FatHer: Why don’t we turn on the 
lights? 

Moruer: Candles are relaxing. 

FatHEerR: Maybe so, but you know I 
don’t like them. They’re all right 
sometimes when we have company. 
But I can relax just as well in the 
light as in the dark. Unless I’m 
going to bed, and then I go to sleep 
and don’t need light anyway. 

Moruer: Dear — 

FaTtueEr: Besides, they’re archaic. To- 
day we have modern lighting, and 
candles are a fire hazard. But of 
course, if you like them. 

LucttLe (Enters left carrying a tray 
with two plates of food, two cups of 
coffee, silverware and napkins, and 
two smaller plates with bread and 
butter on them): Dinner is served! 

Fatuer (T'rying to smile): Oh, we no 
longer have supper. Now, it’s 
dinner. 

Lucite (As she places the dishes on 
the table in front of FaTHEeR and 
Moruer): Sure, classy, that’s us. 
And by candlelight, too. 

Fatuer: Yes, we were just discussing 
the candlelight. 





Moruer: This is that casserole dish 
you always like so much, Fred. So 
just eat and enjoy it. 

Fatuer: I will, if I can find it. (He 
gropes about the table with his hands, 
pretending he can’t find his silverware) 

LuciLue (Laughing): Oh, Dad, you’re 
so funny. 

FatuEer (Glumly): Am I? So you’d 
rather go to orchestra practice with 
the Andersons? 

LuciLLE: They’ve always said I could 
go with them. (She goes out left.) 

FaTHER: It seems no one needs me. 

MorueEr: Dear, we all need you. You 
just rest and eat your supper. (She 
starts to eat.) 

FaTHER (Starting to eat): Supper? I 
thought it was dinner. And I can’t 
rest all the time. I still have things 
to do. There’s that leaky faucet in 
the kitchen. 

Morner: No, you needn’t bother 
about that. I’ll phone the plumber 
in the morning. 

Fatuer: You’ll do nothing of the sort. 
It’s ridiculous to pay dollars per 
hour to have a man do a simple 
little thing like that. 

Moruer: Dear, don’t get so excited. 
You’re not eating a thing. 

FatrHer: I’m suddenly not hungry. 
(Pushing aside his plate.) 

Moruer (Looking worried): You’re not 
well. 

FaTHER: I’m perfectly well. 
saw Dr. Brown yesterday. 

Moruer: I know. 

FatHER: How do you know? 

Moruer: I called him up. 

Berry (Enters left): Mom, I haven’t 
called the Girl Scouts yet. 

Moruer: You’d better do it right 
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away. Tell them it will have to be 
at someone else’s house tonight. 
Just say that your father isn’t feeling 
very well. 

Berry (Starting for phone): All right. 

FatTuEr: Betty, wait a minute. Don’t 
call anybody. This is the night you 
usually have the Girl Scouts over, 
isn’t it? 

Berry: Yes, but we thought we’d 
make too much noise. If the doctor 
says you don’t feel well — 

Fatuer: Nonsense, I feel fine, never 
better. Besides, I like to hear the 
cheerful voices of you youngsters. 
(He rises and paces about, turning 
on a light here and there.) That’s 
better. (Zo Moruer) Now then, 
what’s all this about the doctor? 
What did that old fuss-budget tell 
you? 

Moruer: Why, nothing. He wasn’t 
there. But his nurse said you’d had 
a long conference, and I’m to call 
him back. 

FatrHer: Conference? It was nothing 
but the routine checkup I have every 
year. It’s because of the insurance 
the company carries on all em- 
ployees. 

Moruer: I didn’t know you had regu- 
lar checkups. We’ve never had bills 
for them. 

Fatuer: The bills go to the company. 
It’s one of the few things in this 
world that are free. The doctor 
gave me a clean bill of health. Now, 
what started all this? 

Moruer: Ted was reading a book. 

FaTHER: What book? 

Berry (Getting Tep’s book and handing 
it to Farner): This book. 

FaTtHer (Turns on another light and 





then scowls at the title on the front of 
the book): Hmmm. “Conflicts in the 
Male Image: Dominant or Dor- 
mouse.” (Shouting off left.) Ted! 
Theodore, come here! 

Moruer (Nervously): Now, dear — 

Fatuer: Never mind. I’ll handle this. 

Tep (Hurries on left followed by Lv- 
CILLE and JoHNNIE): You called me, 
Dad? 

Fatuer: I certainly did. I want to 
know why you have turned this 
once happy home into a morgue. 

Trp: A morgue? I didn’t do anything. 

Fatruer: No, not a thing. You just 
frightened your mother into calling 
the doctor about me when there’s 
nothing wrong with me. Lucille and 
Johnnie don’t want me to take them 
anywhere. And Betty was going to 
call the Girl Scouts and tell them 
not to come over. What do you 
have to say for yourself? 

Txp: I just thought you were doing 
too much. It says right in that book 
that Dad should be put in his place. 
At the head of the household. 

FaTHER: Put me in my place. So that’s 
it. I’ll let you in on a little secret. 
I am in my place as head of this 
household. And if I want to drive 
Lucille and Johnnie anywhere, I’m 
going to do it — if they still want me 
to. 

JOHNNIE (Grinning): Sure. 

Lucite (Smiling): Of course we want 
you to. 

FatueEr: Very well. And Ted, no more 
reading books that are over your 
head. Understand? 

Trp: Yes, Dad. 

Fatuer: Mother, you are coming with 
us. 


Moruer: To the ball park? 

FatuER: Yes, to the ball park. We’ll 
stay for the whole game. It will do 
you good to get out for a change. 
And don’t go cheering for the wrong 
team. Johnnie’s teammates are the 
ones with the red caps. 

Moruer: Yes, dear. 

Fatruer: On the way home we’ll stop 
at that little delicatessen and get 
some good strong cheese. 

Moruer: You mean that 
cheese? 

Fatuer: Yes, that smelly cheese. I 
like it. And some of those big 
round sea crackers. When we get 
home Betty and her friends can stay 
in this room because we'll be in the 
kitchen. I like to fix faucets and do 
little chores like that. It relaxes me. 
While I do that, you can make some 
coffee and we’ll have a nice snack. 
We’ll be hungry after being out in 
the air. 

Moruer: Yes, dear. 

Fatuer: Ted, what are you going to 
do? 

Tep: I was going to take June to a 
movie. That is, if you could ad- 
vance me a little 

Fatuer: Advance you a little on your 

(He takes out his 


smelly 


allowance. I see. 
wallet. ) 

Lucite: Daddy, he wants to take her 
to see ‘The Unadjusted Man.” He 
says it’s socially significant. But 
she wants to see another one. 

FaTuEr: She does? 

Trp: Pop, the one she wants to see is 
all about love in springtime or some- 
thing. 

Fatuer: What’s wrong with that? 
It seeins to me that love in spring- 





time might be a very appropriate 
theme for young people. 

Tep: But Pop — 

Farner: Theodore. Are you the head 
of this household or am I? 

Trp: I guess you are, Pop. 

FatHer (Smiling): Very well, then. 
(Taking money from his wallet) 
Here’s your advance, providing you 
take the young lady to see love in 
springtime. Do you understand? 

Tep (Taking the money): Yes, Pop. 
Thanks. 

FaTueER: It’s going to be a busy eve- 
ning. Now that I can see my food, 
this supper, I mean dinner, looks 
very good. (He sits in his chair at 


the table and pulls his plate toward 


Lucille, Johnnie, Mother, you’ll all 
have to hurry and get ready. (Look- 
ing at his wrist watch) We should 
leave in five minutes. (He begins 
eating quickly. Moruer, LUCILLE, 
and JOHNNIE rush off left. Berry 
takes MotueEr’s dishes from the table 
and goes off left. TEp goes to phone 
and dials a number. As FATHER 
finishes a mouthful he looks up at the 
audience and grins.) Put me in my 
place, will they? Ha! (He pulls 
beard out from under him and holds 
it up to his chin. He grins again.) 
And I don’t need one of these, either. 
(He tosses beard toward Txp’s chair 
and goes back to his eating as the 
curtain falls.) 


him.) THE END 


My appetite has returned. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


PuttinG Pop 1n His Piace 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Johnnie wears a 
baseball uniform and Betty wears a Girl 
Scout uniform. Father wears a suit. 

Properties: Baton, 2 books, guitar, 2 false 
beards wrap in paper, telephone, card 
table, tablecloth, matches, candles, candle- 
sticks, slippers, robe, loaf of bread, tray 
with 2 place settings, wallet, dollar bills. 

Setting: The Porter living room. There is an 
entrance at right to the front hall and out- 
side. An entrance at left leads to the rest 
of the house. Upstage center is a piano 
with a stool in front of it. On top of the 
piano are two candlesticks with candles in 
them. Between the candlesticks is a guitar. 
On the wall at right is a mirror. At left 
and right are easy chairs with small tables 
near them. On the table at left is a pack 
of matches. Downstage at left is a TV set 
facing diagonally upstage toward right. 
Upstage left is a small table with a phone 
on it. Other chairs and lamps complete 
the furnishings. 

Lighting: Stage lights will be dimmed and 
raised as indicated in the text, to complete 
the effect of candlelight. 

Sound: Voice off-stage, as if from a television 
set. 
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3 Outstanding Books 


of dramatic program material 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS 
By Earu J. Dias 


A collection of gay, modern, royalty-free comedies, including 
farces, fantasies, melodramas, and satires—all tops in entertainment. 


Junior and Senior High $5.00 


ROUND-THE-WORLD PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By Paut T. Nouan 
The spirit of countries the world over — China, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Indonesia, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, Japan, Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, and the United States 


— is dramatically presented in these 18 royalty-free one-act plays 
about lands far and near. 


Middle Grades $4.00 


MODERN MONOLOGUES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By JouHn Murray 


These humorous monologues are geared to the interests and talents 
of teen-agers. They are original and up-to-the-minute in the situations 
they dramatize. 


Junior and Senior High $3.50 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Who's the President? 


by Mildred Hark McQueen 


Characters 
TEACHER 
7 Boys 
7 ra shatente 
15 PREsIDENTS, boys and girls 
ROBERT 

True: A day in January. 

Serrine: A classroom. The teacher’s 
desk is at left facing right, and 
students’ desks are arranged in rows 
facing left. There are extra chairs up- 
stage against the back wall. 

At Rise: The TEacueEr rises and speaks 
to the class. 

TEACHER: Boys and girls, instead of 
having our regular class this morn- 
ing, we’re going to play a guessing 
game of Presidents in honor of our 
new President. The game is called 
“‘Who’s the President?’’ 

Ist Boy: Oh, good. 

Srupents (Ad lib): Fine . . . Wonder- 
ful. (Etc.) 

2NnD Gir: Sounds like fun. 

TEACHER: Yes, but we also have a 
serious purpose in mind, as you will 
see. In a moment now, we'll have 
some visitors. The boys and girls 
from Miss Foster’s English class 
have planned this Presidential pro- 
gram for all the rest of you. (The 
door at right opens and Roserr ap- 
pears, followed by other Boys and 
Girts.) Good morning, boys and 
girls. (Boys and Grats line up 


upstage. Some may sit down while 
others remain standing.) 

Rosert (Walking toward desk): We’re 
ready to begin, Miss Walters. 

Teacuer: Good. We're looking for- 
ward to playing the game. I under- 
stand you’re the leader, Robert. 

Rosert: Yes. I'll explain our game 
of Presidents to the class so they’ll 
know how to play. (He faces the 
class.) Boys and girls, before we 
begin, I-want to make clear the pur- 
pose behind the impromptu program 
we’ve worked out, in which all of 
you are to participate. As some of 
you may know, this program is in 
honor of the inauguration of our 
new President, our 34th President! 

SrupENts: ‘Three cheers for President 
Kennedy! 

3rp Boy: He certainly has a big job 
on his hands. 

Rospert: Yes, he’ll need our help as 
well as our cheers — the help of 
every citizen in the United States. 

4ru GirL: The job of President takes 
strength and courage. 

5ra Boy: And ideas. Ideas that can 
keep our country strong and free. 

Rosert: That brings me to the very 
point of our program this morning. 
Now we all know that as a people 
we're developing new ideas in our 
country all the time. America looks 
ahead. But we also have traditions 





to which we hold fast. Our demo- 
cratic ideals, which were developed 
when our country began, mean a 
great deal to all of us. We certainly 
should retain the best ideas and 
ideals from our past and use them 
for the good of the future. 

Srupents (Ad lib): I agree . . . So 
dol. (Eic.) 

Rosert: That’s why I believe our new 
President can learn something from 
our past Presidents. Some of their 
ideas and ideals will help him, so 
that we can all move forward to a 
better future. 

6TH Boy: How can we give him that 
help? 

Rosert: One way is to examine the 
ideas of some of our past Presidents, 
and that’s exactly what we’re going 
to do this morning. Now, we're 
ready to play “Who's the Presi- 
dent?” 

7TH GirL: How do we begin? 

Rosert: It’s easy, although guessing 
“Who’s the President” may be dif- 
ficult, especially on some of our 
Presidents. This is the way it works. 
Each one of the boys and girls on my 
right here is going to represent one 
of our past Presidents. We wish we 
had time for all of our Presidents, 
but we don’t, so we’ve chosen fifteen 
for you to guess. 

2nD Boy: But how will we know which 
is which? What helps us to guess? 

Ropert: You'll have clues. The most 
important clue is a quotation about 
America by the President. Then 
each boy or girl is going to carry a 
prop or wear something that should 
help you guess. The last clue may 
be some fact about the President’s 


life or accomplishments. But the 
quotation is what we want all of 
you to keep in mind, for that will 
give us something of his ideas about 
America. 

TeacHerR: I have a question. Will 
every boy and girl in my class have 
a chance at guessing each one or 
do they take turns? 

Rosert: They’ll take turns in the 
order in which they’re seated. But 
if one person misses or doesn’t know, 
those who think they know may have 
a chance. 

Ist Grru: Will the Presidents appear 
in the same order in which they 
served their country? 

Rosert: Oh, no, that would make it 
too easy. We're going to mix them 
up. All right, past Presidents, each 
of you knows the order in which 
you're to appear. Will the first 
President to be guessed step forward 
and present the clues? (RoBERT and 
TEACHER sit back of desk. A girl 
representing the 6TH PRESIDENT of 
the United States steps forward, carry- 
ing a large diary with “Drary, 
VoLuME 12” printed on it. Nore: 
If desired, boys and girls who repre- 
sent Presidents may read their quota- 
tions. As each finishes his part, he 
steps back.) 

Srupents (Ad lib): Look, a diary .. . 
I think Washington kept a diary .. . 
But what does the twelve mean? 
(Etc.) 

RoBeErt: Quiet, please. 

6rH PRESIDENT: The first clue. I am 
the President who said: ‘‘America, 
in the assembly of nations . . . has 
invariably . . . held forth the hand of 
honest friendship . . . She has uni- 





formly spoken among them. . . the 
language of equal liberty, equal 
justice and equal rights.” (To Ist 
Boy) Do you recognize the quo- 
tation? 

Ist Boy (Puzzled): It sounds familiar, 
but I don’t know. 

6TH PRESIDENT: Perhaps this clue will 
help. I am the only President’s son 
to become President. 

Ist Boy: Wait a minute, I know. 
You must be John Quincey Adams. 
6TH PRESIDENT: Right. John Quincy 

Adams, the 6th President of the 
United States. (Holding up diary) 
And I kept one of the most famous 
diaries in American history. It was 
published in twelve volumes. 
StuDENTs: Phew-w-w 
volumes! 


Twelve 
(A boy representing the 


30TH PRESIDENT of the United States 
steps forward. He carries a loaf of 
bread.) 


ist Grru: A loaf of bread. That 
doesn’t remind me of any President. 

30TH PRESIDENT: It should, though. I 
said: ‘We believe in equal oppor- 
tunity for all, but we know that this 
includes the opportunity to rise in 
leadership, to be uncommon! The 
great human advances have not been 
brought about by mediocre men and 
women.” 

Ist Grru: I agree with that sentiment. 
But now, who said it? I wonder... 

30TH PRESIDENT: Here’s another clue. 
During World War I, I served as 
United States ood Administrator. 

ist Grr: So that’s why you have the 
loaf of bread. I ought to know, 
but — oh dear, who can you be? 

Rosert: Do you know? 

Ist Grru: I’m afraid I don’t. 


2np Boy (Raising hand): I know I 
know. You fed the starving people 
in Europe during World War IJ, es- 
pecially the Belgians. You’re still 
alive. You’re Herbert Hoover. 

30TH PRESIDENT: That is correct. 

Rosert (Jo 2np Boy): Well, Gene, 
you’ve guessed one before your turn. 
Now, it’s your real turn. See how 
you do. (A girl representing the 7TH 
PRESIDENT of the United States steps 
forward. She wears a frontier hat 
and carries a small hickory branch 
with some nuts on it.) 

2np Boy: This one must have been a 
frontiersman. 

7TH PRESIDENT: I said: “As long as 
our government is administered for 
the good of the people, and is regu- 
lated by their will . . . it will be 
worth defending.” 

2nD Boy: That’s something for all our 
future Presidents to keep in mind. 
But what past President said it? 
Let’s see, I wonder why the hickory 
nuts. 

7TH PRESIDENT: Oh, I’m not a hard 
one to guess. The next clue gives 
me away. The name of my home is 
the Hermitage — in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

2nd Boy: You’re Andrew Jackson! 
And your nickname was Old 
Hickory! 

7TH PRESIDENT (Lifting up his hickory 
branch): Right. 

Rosert: And two correct answers for 
Gene. Next President, please. (A 
boy representing the 4TH PRESIDENT 
of the United States steps forward. 
He carries a rolled-up scroll with a 
large baby’s rattle hanging from it, 
tied on with blue ribbons.) 





2nD Gru: Look, a baby’s rattle tied to 
a scroll. What can that mean? 

4TH PRESIDENT (Grinning): You’ll see. 
My quotation is a short one. ‘The 
face of our country everywhere 
presents the evidence of laudable 
enterprise .. .” 

2nD Giru: I wish your quotation were 
longer. I have no idea who said it. 

4TH PRESIDENT: Maybe this clue will 
help. My greatest achievement was 
the part I took in framing the con- 
stitution of the United States, much 
of which I drafted. I am called “the 
father of the constitution.” (He 
waves his scroll and the rattle rattles.) 

SrupEnts: Why the rattle? Yes, why? 
(Etc.) 

4TH PRESIDENT: It was my baby, don’t 
you see? 

SrupENTs: Aw-w-w . 
laughs.) 

2nD Giri: The father of the constitu- 

You’re 


. (Everyone 


tion — I know, I think. 
James Madison, the 4th President of 
the United States — 1809 to 1817. 
4TH Presipent: You finally guessed 


me. (He steps back as a girl repre- 
senting the 25TH PRESIDENT steps 
forward. She carries a big stick.) 

25TH PrEsmpENT (Laughing as she 
brandishes stick): You’d all better 
watch out. 

3rD Boy: Hmm-m, a big stick. 

25TH PreEstDENT: I said: “Like all 
Americans, I like big things: big 
prairies, big forests and mountains, 
big wheatfields, railroads . . . and 
everything else. But no people ever 
yet benefited by riches if their pros- 
perity corrupted their virtue.” 

3RD Boy: So you like big things. And 
I think you also said, “Speak softly 
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but carry a big stick.” (251TH 
PRESIDENT grins and holds big stick 
up firmly.) Is there another clue? 

25rH PRESIDENT: Well, I was the first 
President to fly in an airplane, 
although I was an ex-President when 
I did it — in 1910. 

3rD Boy: I’m quite sure now that 
you’re Theodore Roosevelt. 

25rH Prestipent: And you're right. 
(Boy representing the 1st PRESIDENT 
of the United States steps forward. 
He carries a bunch of cherries.) 

3rpD Giri: Oh, cherries! That gives 
me an idea. 

Ist Preswwent: I said: “The name of 
America . . . must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism . . . The 
independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils and 
joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes.” 

3rp Giri: Just as I thought. That 
quotation sounds as if it must have 
been said by one of our early Presi- 
dents — in fact, the very fir — 

lst PresipDENT: Better wait, and make 
sure. Another clue. I was the sub- 
ject of the first Presidential eulogy, 
and it was delivered before both 
Houses of Congress by Henry Lee 
of Virginia. 

3rp Girv: The first Presidentiai eulogy, 
and I’ll bet it was about the first 
President. And the eulogy said, 
“First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his country- 
men!” 

lst Presipent: All right, I’m George 
Washington, the father of our 
country. (He waves his bunch of 
cherries.) 

3rD Grr: The cherries gave you away 





— even if we won’t ever know if you 
really cut down the cherry tree. 
(Another boy representing the 32ND 
PRESIDENT of the United States steps 
forward. He carries a toy piano.) 

32ND PRESIDENT: I said: “We want 
to . . . do the things in peace that 
we have been able to do in war. If 
we can put this tremendous machine 
of ours .. . to work for peace, we 
can look forward to the greatest age 
in the history of mankind.” 

4ru Boy: We all hope for peace. But 
I’m not sure who you are. Which 
President liked to play the piano? 

32ND PRESIDENT (Grins as he sets toy 
piano down on corner of desk): This 
clue should help. I’m still very 
much alive, and I once ran a 
haberdashery shop in the state of 
Missouri. (He quickly picks out few 
notes of “Missouri Walliz’”’ on toy 
piano.) 

4ru Boy: I know — I know — you like 
to play the Missouri Waltz! You’re 
Harry 8. Truman, the 32nd Presi- 
dent. 

32ND PRESIDENT: And you guessed me 
correctly. (Girl representing the 3RD 
PRESIDENT of the United States steps 
forward. She carries four large books: 
one is labeled ‘‘Science,”’ one “Archi- 
tecture,” one “Greek Classics,’’ and 
one “Farming.’’) 

47H Giri: This one must have been a 
scholar. 

3rD PRESIDENT: I said: “The new cir- 
cumstances under which we are 
placed call for new words, new 
phrases, and for the transfer of old 
words to new subjects. An American 
dialect will therefore be formed.” 

47x Gir: Like all the quotations, most 


of this fits today as much as it does 
the past. But the part about the 
dialect makes me think he was an 
early President. Can you tell me 
more about your books? 

3RD PRESIDENT: Altogether I had 
6,800 volumes, and they became the 
nucleus of the Library of Congress. 
They were purchased by Congress 
in 1815. 

47H Giri: The Library of Congress .. . 
1815 . . . and you liked books. 

3RD PRESIDENT: Yes, I was a book 
lover all right. I was also a classical 
scholar, an architect, a scientist, and 
a farmer. 

47H Giri: And author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence! Thomas 
Jefferson, who said all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights. 

3RD PRESIDENT: You guessed me. (She 
smiles and steps back as a boy repre- 
senting the 16TH PRESIDENT comes 
forward. He wears a stovepipe hat 
and carries an umbrella.) 

5TH Boy: Oh, look what he’s wearing. 
I think I have a lucky one. 

Srupents (Ad lib): I know already . . . 
So dol. (Etc.) 

Rosert: Shh-h, wait for the other 
clues. 

16TH PRESIDENT: I said: ‘Fellow citi- 
zens, we cannot escape history. We 

. . will be remembered in spite of 

ourselves . . . the fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down, in 
honor or dishonor, to the latest 
generation.” 

5TH Boy: I think the fiery trial is the 
Civil War. But I'll wait for the 
last clue. 





16TH PrestpENT: Here it is. I was 
the author of a American 
classic in prose. 

2np Boy: And that was the Gettys- 
burg Address. You’re Abraham 
Lincoln. 

16TH Prestpent: Right. We had 
trouble with Abe. There are so many 
possible clues — like the stovepipe 
hat — but most of them are easy to 
guess. He’s so well-known. (A girl 
representing the 5TH PRESIDENT of 
the United States steps forward. She 
carries a big sign which says: ‘The 
Era of Good Feeling.’’) 

StupEnts: Look . . . he must have been 
a popular President. 

5TH PRESIDENT: Yes, my first adminis- 
tration was so popular that it was 
valled “The Era of Good Feeling.” 

5TH Girt: That doesn’t ring a bell 
with me. 

5TH PRESIDENT: Here’s my quotation. 
I said: “The emigrants . . . although 
of different political parties and of 
different religious sects . . . all flew 
from persecution, in pursuit of 
liberty, and they inculcated that 
sentiment on their descendants.” 

5TH Giri: They certainly did.  In- 
dividual freedom for each one of us. 
You might be — oh, I’d better wait. 
Give me another clue. 

5TH PRESIDENT: All right, and this is 
the last. I asserted an important 
doctrine which received 
name, to the effect that we would 
consider any attempt on the part of 
foreign nations ‘“‘to extend their 
systems to any this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” 

5tH Grru: That’s the Monroe Doc- 


great 


has my 


portion of 


trine. You’re James Monroe, the 
5th President of the United States, 
the last of the Virginia statesmen to 
become President in our early days. 

5TH PresmpENtT: Very good — very 
good, indeed. (She steps back as a 
boy representing the 2ND PRESIDENT 
of the United States steps forward. 
He carries a big teapot.) 

6TH Boy: A teapot .. He must have 
liked tea. 

2npD PreEsIpENT: Wait and see how 
much I liked it. I said: “I must 
study politics and war, that my sons 
may have liberty to study mathe- 
matics and philosophy . . . in order 
to give their children the right to 
study painting, poetry, music.” 

6TH Boy: You must be one of the 
early Presidents, in fact, one of our 
country’s forefathers. But which 
one? (He frowns.) 

2np PRESIDENT: I was appointed the 
first minister of the United States 
to England in 1785. 

6rH Boy: 1785. . . Oh, I should know. 

Ropert: Time’s up. Do you know? 

6TH Boy: No, I give up. 

Rospert: Anyone else know? How 
about you, Gene? (2Nnp Boy shakes 
his head but 2np Gir raises her 
hand.) 

2np Giru: I know — and I know what 
your teapot means. The Boston 
Tea Party! You hailed the destruc- 
tion of tea in Boston Harbor. You’re 
John Adams. 

2np PresIpDENT: Right. I was also the 
first Vice-President of our country, 
when George Washington was 
President. 

Rosert: And it looks as if we have a 
girl authority on Presidents here. 





Marie, you’ve guessed two now. 
You’re even with Gene. Where’s 
our next President? (MARIE smiles 
as girl representing the 24TH PrReEstI- 
DENT of the United States steps 
forward. She wears a lei around her 
neck and carries a big sign which 
says “‘50.’’) 

Srupents (Ad lib): A lei. . 
What? (Eic.) 

6TH Giri: It reminds me of the beach 
at Waikiki. But what does that 
have to do with a President? 

247TH PRESIDENT: I said: ‘The mission 
of the United States is one of benevo- 
lent assimilation, substituting the 
mild sway of justice and right for 
arbitrary rule.” 

6TH GrrRL: That’s a fine quotation, as 
true today as when it was said. But 
when was that? I wish I knew what 
the fifty meant. Wait a minute — 
the lei — Hawaii our fiftieth 
state! 

24rH PreEsIDENT: A very good guess. 
I was the President who first sub- 
mitted a treaty to Congress for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
But who am I? 

6TH Grr: I still don’t know, but — 

24TH PRESIDENT: There’s one more 
clue and it should help. I 
President of the United States during 
the Spanish-American War. But 
then I was assassinated a few months 
after the beginning of my second 
term. 

6TH GIRL: President during the Span- 
ish-American War — now, wait, I 
know, you’re William McKinley. 

247TH Presipent: And right you are. 
(She steps back as boy representing 
the 31st PRESIDENT steps forward. 


. Vee 


was 
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He carries a stuffed Scotty dog.) 

Srupents (Ad lib): This President 
must have had a pet dog. . . Oh-h-h. 

3lst Prestpent (Smiling): I said: 
“This great nation will endure as it 
has endured, will revive and will 
prosper .. . the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself — which para- 
lyzes needed efinrts to convert re- 
treat into advance.” 

77TH Boy: Oh, I think I know who you 
are... But I’ll wait for the next clue. 

3lst PRESIDENT: All of you are right 
about the dog, boys and girls. 
(Holding up dog) I had a little dog 
of whom I was very fond. His name 
was Fala. 

7tH Boy: And you are F.D.R. — 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 31st 
President of the United States. (Boy 
representing the 3listT PRESIDENT 
smiles and nods and steps back. A 
girl representing the 27TH PRESIDENT 
of the United States steps forward. 
She wears a mortarboard on her head 
and carries a pair of glasses.) 

7TH GrIrL: You look like a professor. 

27TH PRESIDENT: A clever guess. I 
was also president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Rospert: Give your quotation, Mr. 
President. 

27TH PRESIDENT: | said: “America. . . 
consists of all of us; and it can con- 
sist of all of us only as our spirits 
are banded together in a common 
enterprise. That common enter- 
prise is the enterprise of liberty and 
justice and right.” 

7TH Giri: That quotation should in- 
spire every one of our citizens. This 
President must have been a very 
great man. Let’s see . . . a professor 





. a president of Princeton. I 

ought to guess him easily. 

27TH PReEsmIpENT: One more clue. I 
was the first President of the United 
States to visit a foreign country as 
chief executive; my reason was that 
I was a strong advocate of an or- 
ganization that was a forerunner of 
the United Nations. 

7TH Giri: And now I know. 
Woodrow Wilson. 

27TH PRESIDENT: Yes, the 27th Presi- 
dent of the United States, serving 
from 1913 to 1921. (She steps back 
as a boy representing the 33RD PREsI- 
DENT steps forward. He wears five 
big stars on his jacket. ROBERT rises.) 

Rosert: Boys and girls, you have all 
had a turn. On this last President, 
we are going to leave the floor open. 
We are going to throw the question 
to all of you. After this President 


You are 


has given us his clues, please raise 
your hands if you know who he is. 
Srupents (Ad lib): He’s wearing five 


stars . . . Let’s see who is it? ... 

Ropert: Sh-h-h. Quiet, please. Re- 
member, just raise your hands. Say 
nothing that will give away this 
President’s identity. 

33RD PRESIDENT: I said: “What we 
call foreign affairs is no longer foreign 
affairs. It’s a local affair. Whatever 
happens in Indonesia is important 
to Indiana . . . The world must 
learn to work together — or finally 
it will not work at all.” (One or 
two hands are raised; then a few more.) 

RosBert: Well, some of you recognize 
the quotation. 

Srupents (Ad lib): I did... Yes... 
I didn’t. But he’s a five-star gen- 
eral. (EHic.) 


Ropert: Never mind. 
please. 

33RD PRESIDENT: I was born in Texas, 
but I spent my boyhood in the 
Sunflower State. 

Srupents: The Sunflower State .. . 
Let’s see . . . Oh-oh. (Some more 
hands go up, then a few more.) 

RosBert: Well, I see most of you have 
guessed this President. But I’m 
going to wait a minute. We have 
three who haven’t raised their 
hands — (Another hand) wait, only 
two — (Two more hands) — and 
they’ve guessed it! It’s unanimous. 
Who is this President? 

Srupents (Jn unison): Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the 33rd President of 
the United States! 

Rosert (Smiling): And it’s fitting that 
all of us should have guessed Ike — 
our outgoing President. We all send 
him our very best wishes. And this 
unanimous correct guess means that 
all of you have guessed one President 
correctly, even if you missed on 
your turn. Many of you have had 
two correct guesses. And Marie and 
Gene are the winners, with three 
correct guesses! Come forward, 
please, Gene and Marie. (2NpD Boy 
and 2np Gir step forward.) Now, 
a round of applause for the winners. 
(TEAcHER and all Boys and Grris 
including Ropert and those who 
represented PRESIDENTS, applaud.) 

2np Boy and 2np Giri: Thank you 
... We feel proud to have done well. 

Rosert: And now, Marie and Gene, 
you are to have the honor of planning 
a letter to be sent to the White 
House, to our new 34th President, 
John F. Kennedy. 


Next clue, 





2nD Boy: What? A letter to the Presi- 
dent? 

2nD Gir: But we don’t know what to 
say to a President. 

TEACHER: I’m sure you will think of 
the right thing to say. 

Rosert: And we’ll all help you in 
any way we can. 

Teracuer: I think it’s wonderful you’re 
going to write to tell our new Presi- 
dent about our program. I only 


wish he could have been here this 
morning to hear all these quotations. 
They’ve been so impressive. 
Rosert: Our new President is going 
to have a chance to read the quo- 
Marie and Gene, we have 


tations. 


prepared a special copy of our pro- 
gram, including the quotations, for 
you to send to the President. (He 
takes leather folder from brief case and 
hands it to 2np Boy.) Here you are. 

2npD Bor: Now, I know what we can 
tell him. We'll tell him we’re all 
backing him up one hundred per 
cent — and this is our way of wish- 
ing him luck. 

2nD Gir: We'll tell our new President 
we want him to have the ideas and 
thoughts of our past Presidents to 
help him in the big job ahead — 
keeping our country strong and free. 
(Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Wuo’s THE PRESIDENT? 

Characters: 15 male; 16 female. The cast is 
flexible, and more or fewer male or female 
characters may be used, if desired. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday school clothes. The 
teacher wears a suit. 

Properties: Book marked ‘‘Diary, Volume 12,” 
loaf of bread, frontier hat, hickory branch 
with nuts on it, scroll, blue ribbons, baby 
rattle, big stick, bunch of cherries, toy 
piano, large books labeled “Science,” 
“Architecture,” “Greek Classics” and 
“Farming,” stovepipe hat, umbrella, tea- 
pot, lei, toy Scotty dog, mortarboard, 
glasses, jacket with five big stars, leather 
folder and brief case. 

Setting: A schoolroom. There is a door at 
right to corridor. The teacher’s desk is at 
left facing right, and the students’ desks 
are arran in rows facing left. There are 
extra chairs upstage against the back wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue WonperFuL, Beautirut Day 
(Play on pages 57-62) 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The King and Queen wear royal 
robes. Genevieve and the Kitchen Maid 
wear long, light-colored dresses. The Cook 
wears a white dress and an apron. The 
Butler wears a dark color. The Kitchen 
Boy wears overalls. 

Properties: Dresses, handkerchief, ironing 
board, iron, shoes, cans of polish, for 
Genevieve; papers, for Charles. 

Setting: The Queen’s dressing room. Along 
one wall is a large closet containing many 
dresses, shoes, etc. A long rope for a bell 
hangs on another wall. Several elegant 
chairs are placed around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue WIsHING STREAM 
(Play on pages 71-76) 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired to be members 
of the Chorus and the Orchestra. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters are in Chinese 
costumes and wear coolie hats. The Old 
Woman wears long cloak with a hood, and 
carries a cane. Under her cloak she wears 
a beautiful costume. 

Properties: Kazoos, combs and other rhythm 
band instruments for the Orchestra; scroll 
for Property Man; lunch basket containing 
cookies and cakes for Small Sister; tray with 
teakettle and cups for the Maids; bait 
(small magnets) for children; cane, firewood 
for Old Woman. In the Property Chest are 
the following items: roll of blue cloth for 
stream; cardboard or metal fish; three 
fishing rods; Chinese umbrella; basket; net. 
(If the fish for the stream are cut out of 
thin sheet metal, it will be easy for the 
children to ‘‘catch’’ the fish with the mag- 
nets on the fishing lines. If cardboard fish 
are used, a piece of metal should be at- 
tached to each fish.) 

Setting: The stage is bare except for two rows 
of chairs, one at right and one at left, a 
large chest upstage center, and a Chinese 
gong beside the chest. 

Oighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Horriste Humpy DraGon 
(Play on pages 77-80) 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female; 3 male or female. 
(If desired, the Dragon may be two or 
three children long.) 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Royal robes and crown for King; 
long, black robe for Merlin; red cape for 
Red Riding Hood; clown costume or 
peasant clothes with dunce cap, for Simon; 
Indian costume for Hiawatha; rabbit cos- 
tume for Hare. Tortoise crawls on his hands 
and knees, wearing a stiff green paper shell 
on his back. Dragon wears a green costume, 
which may be made for just one child, or 
may be in sections, for two or three children. 


Properties: A pie, an apple and a blueberry. 


Setting: Scene 1 is the throne room of a castle. 
It may be as simple or as elaborate as de- 
sired. The only necessary item is a throne. 
Scene 2 is a clearing in the woods. Upstage 
are several trees. Downstage center is a 
large stump, with a blueberry bush beside 


it. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


DovusLe TALK 
(Play on pages 84-89) 


Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday clothes. Agnes adds a 


short jacket and a hat to her costume as 
indicated in the text. 


Properties: Newspaper, brightly colored scarf 
with one end in shreds, two billfolds with 
five-dollar bills. 


Setting: A pleasantly and comfortably fur- 
nished living room. There are two en- 
trances: the outside door upstage center 
and a door at left leading to the rest of 
the house. The divan and coffee table are 
down right, the armchair, down left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Wonderful, Beautiful Day 


by Mary Nygaard Peterson 


Characters 
Tue Kina 
THE QUEEN 
GENEVIEVE, the Queen’s maid 
CuHar.gs, the butler 
Tue Cook 
Tue Krrcnen Maip 
Tue Krircuen Boy 

Serrine: The Queen’s dressing room in 
the palace. 

At Rise: The QUEEN is walking around 
the room, happily humming and 
twirling her skirts. The KiNG enters, 
looking grumpy. 

QUEEN (Curtsying gaily): Good morn- 
ing, my lord. Isn’t this a grand day? 

Kina (Shortly): What’s grand about 
it? Here, help me with this horrible 
collar and tie. You’re the only one 
who can make them look right and 
feel comfortable at the same time. 

QuEEN (Helping him): You could at 
least say “please.’’ Surely you’re 
not feeling all grumpy and out-of- 
sorts on a beautiful morning like 
this! 

Kinc: I have a right to be grumpy if 
I want to. It’s my own business. 
As far as I can see, one day’s just 
like another. 

QUEEN: I don’t see how you can say 
that. Yesterday the wind blew and 
it rained all day. Today we have 
glorious sunshine. 

Kine: What difference does the sun- 
shine make to us? We'll still have 
to sit on the throne and listen to 
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the complaints of dozens of people 
— people we can’t help anyway, if 
if they only knew it. Most of them 
want money, or offices. We can’t 
start handing out money to every- 
one — and as for the offices, they’ve 
been filled long ago. (He goes to 
the door.) No, I can’t see anything 
grand in the day at all. If the 
weather is nice, there will just be 
that many more people coming to 
complain. 

QUEEN (Sighing): Perhaps you are 
right, my dear. 

Kine: I know I’m right. You’d better 
hurry down to the throne room. It 
is probably already crowded with 
complainers of all sorts. 

QUEEN (Sourly): Very well. I'll ring 
for my maid and get dressed. (The 
QUEEN rings the bell as the Kine 
exits. A moment later, GENEVIEVE 
enters.) 

GENEVIEVE (Curtsying low): Good 
morning, Your Majesty. Isn’t this 
a wonderful day? 

QuEEN (Tartly): What’s wonderful 
about it? 

GENEVIEVE: Why — ah — the sun- 
shine is so beautiful. 

QvurEN: Just another day to spend in 
this gloomy castle. Come, get me 
dressed. We have no time for idle 
chatter. 

GENEVIEVE (Curtsying): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (She goes to closet.) What 
will Your Majesty wear this morn- 





ing? The blue satin? 
up dress.) 

QuEEN (Twitching dress contemptu- 
ously): Can’t you see it’s ripped? 
GENEVIEVE (Curtsying): I’m sorry, 
Your Highness. (She takes out 
another dress.) The purple velvet, 

then? 

Queen: I should say not. It’s wrinkled. 

GENEVIEVE (Displaying another gown) : 
This gown always makes you look 
so slender and beautiful, Your 
Majesty. 

QuEEN (Drawing herself up to full 
height): I am slender and beautiful. 
I don’t need a gown to make me 
seem so. Give it away. 

GENEVIEVE (Curtsying): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (She drapes it over a chair 
and brings out another.) This one 
is soft and cool, Your Majesty. 

QuEEN (Haughtily): It is certainly not 
appropriate to the season. Have 
you no taste at all? But then, I 
suppose that is hardly to be ex- 
pected. 

GENEVIEVE (Almost in tears, curtsying 
and replacing gown, bringing out 
another): This one has always been 
successful, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN (Angrily): What do you mean, 
“successful’’? 

GENEVIEVE (Frightened): Why, why — 
you always have a good day when 
you wear it, Your Majesty. 

QueEN: A good day! What nonsense. 
I am having a good day — as good 
a day as any. Put it away. 

GENEVIEVE (Puts it away and shows 
another): Then this one, Your Maj- 
esty? I have heard the king say it 
is lovely. 

QuEEN (Sarcastically): Yes, I am sure 


(She holds 
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he would think it lovely if he could 
see it now! Look at that soiled lace. 
It’s simply filthy. A disgrace. 

GENEVIEVE (Flustered): I’m_ sorry, 
Your Majesty. Indeed, I am. (She 
curtsies.) 

QuEEN (Coldly): Very well. You're 
sorry. But I still don’t have a gown 
to wear. 

GENEVIEVE (Holding out another dress) : 
I have always liked you in this, 
Your Majesty. 

QuEEN (Twitching it disdainfully): 
That! It must be a thousand years 
old! 

GENEVIEVE: Oh, no, Your Majesty. 

Quen: You are contradicting me? 

GENEVIEVE (Curtsying again and 
again): Oh, no, Your Majesty. For- 
give me, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Come, come. That is quite 
enough bobbing and scraping. What 
else is there? 

GENEVIEVE (Daubing at her eyes): I’m 
afraid I don’t know what to suggest, 
Your Majesty. There seems to be 
something wrong with all of them. 
(She stands with hanging head before 
the QUEEN.) 

Queen: No wonder. If you had been 
more conscientious, all of my gowns 
would have been ready to wear. As 
it is, I have nothing to put on — 
nothing at all. 

GENEVIEVE (Handkerchief to eyes): I’m 
sorry, Your Highness. Indeed, I am. 
I'll try to do better. 

Queen: See that you do. 


Begin by 
pressing these gowns — at once — 
and where they need mending, see 
that you use a needle and thread. 

GENEVIEVE (Curtsying): Yes, Your 
Majesty. 





QuEEN (Peering into the closet): And 
my shoes are in disgraceful order, I 
see. Straighten them all, at once, 
and polish them carefully. 

GENEVIEVE (Sniffling): Yes, 
Majesty. 

QUEEN (Sweeps to the doorway): You 
will report to me in my reading room 
when you have finished. Have the 
butler help you with the shoes. And 
hurry — the king is waiting for me. 

GENEVIEVE (Curtsying low): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (QUEEN exits. GENEVIEVE 
rings and then sets up ironing board 
and finds the tron. CHARLES, the 
butler, enters.) 

CuarLEs: Oh, there you are, Gene- 
vieve! I had been hoping you would 
press the table linen for me this 
morning. You do it so beautifully. 
(Coaxingly) And you have the 


Your 


ironing board all set up. 
GENEVIEVE: Don’t speak to me of 


pressing linen! 

CuHARLEs: I know it is too nice a day 
for ironing — still, it has to be done. 

GENEVIEVE: Nice day! Nice day! 
What’s nice about it? It’s a per- 
fectly horrid day! The queen says 
I must mend and press all her gowns 
— at once! And you are to polish 
all her shoes. 

CHARLES (Crossly): Me! Oh, dear. 
There is nothing I hate worse than 
polishing shoes. Such a messy job! 

GENEVIEVE (Tossing shoes and cans of 
polish at him): Well, get at it. The 
king is waiting for the queen, and 
the queen is waiting for her shoes. 
Hurry! 

CuARLEs: Oh, dear. I suppose I must. 


polishing shoes. There is a knock at 
the door. GENEVIEVE goes to answer.) 

Kircuen Main (Speaking happily 
from off-stage): Good morning, Gene- 
vieve. Have you seen Charles? 

GENEVIEVE (Sourly): He’s in here. 
(She steps aside and the KircHEN 
MaAIp enters.) 

KircuHen Maip: Good morning, 
Charles. Where have you been? 
I’ve been looking all over for you. 

CHARLES (Sourly): You didn’t look 
here. 

KircuHEen Marp: No, I didn’t. I didn’t 
dream you’d be in here on a beautiful 
day like this. I thought you’d be 
in the garden. 

CuARLEs: Beautiful day, you say! 
Are you out of your mind? I think 
it’s quite a miserable day. I must 
polish all the queen’s shoes before 
I can even think of going into the 
garden. 

KircHeN Marp: You can’t! Who 
will help me with the dishes and 
silver? 

CHARLES (Grimly): You'll have to 
manage them all by yourself, my 
fine lass. 

KircHen Marp (Wailing): Oh, dear! 
How I hate to polish silver! (The 
Cook runs in.) 

Cook: Where is everyone this morn- 
ing? (She sees CHARLES and ad- 
dresses him) Oh, there you are. 
Some butler you are! (She sees 
Kircuen Mar and points a finger 
at her.) And some kitchen maid! 
Am I supposed to be running this 
palace all by myself? Come along, 
you two, and attend to your duties. 


(GENEVIEVE trons dresses. CHARLES KitcHEN Marp (Sniffing): Yes, ma’am. 


spreads papers on the floor and begins 
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(She begins following Coox to door.) 





Cook (Stopping and looking back at 
CHARLES): You, too, my fine- 
feathered friend. 

CuHARLEs (Impudently) : Sorry, my dear 
madam cook. The queen herself has 
commanded me to polish all her 
shoes. You'll have to try to manage 
without me in the kitchen today. 
It will be almost impossible — 
I realize that. 

Cook: Then who 
dishes and polish the silver? 
sink is full of dirty dishes. 

CHARLES: I am sure I don’t know. I 
suppose the kitchen maid will have 
to manage them all by herself. 

Cook (Tearing at her cap with both 
hands): What a day! What a day! 
I wish I had stayed in bed. If 
the kitchen maid must do all your 
work, who will help me with the 
vegetables? 

CHARLES (Shrugging shoulders) : Maybe 
the kitchen boy? (QUEEN enters and 
looks about disapprovingly.) 

QuEEN: Have you nothing to do but 
gather in my apartment and gossip? 
(The Matips and Cook curtsy. 
CHARLES bows low.) 

CHARLES: We 
duties for the day, Your Majesty. 
Since I am to help Genevieve with 
the shoes, my regular duties will 
have to be given to someone else. 

QUEEN (With an impatient gesture): 
Be that as it may. 
Coox.) Please send the kitchen boy 
to the pasture for the cow 

Cook 
Kitchen boy — pasture — cow? 

QuEEN (IJmpatiently): Certainly. The 
princess was given sour milk for 
breakfast. We must 


will wash all the 
The 


were discussing our 


(She speaks to 


at once. 


(Curtsying, speaking weakly): 


have some 


fresh milk, immediately. See to it. 

Cook (Bowing out): Yes, Your Maj- 
esty. (The Cook exits. The KitcHEN 
Marp curtsies and exits also. QUEEN 
goes to inspect shoes and dresses.) 

QuEEN: You have overlooked the heel 
of this blue slipper. You will have 
to do it again. 

CHaAruLes: Yes, Your Majesty. 
very sorry. 

QUEEN (Examining dress on ironing 
board): See how you have scorched 
this gown. Too much visiting, no 
doubt — and not enough attention 
to your duties. 

GENEVIEVE (Frightened): I’m sorry, 
Your Majesty. I’ll be more careful, 
Your Majesty. 

QUEEN: See that you are. (The Kina 
enters, pulling the frightened KrrcHEN 
Boy.) 

Kine: Imagine what I saw when I 
looked out of my window just now — 
this naughty boy was beating the 
cow! (He turns to the Boy.) Don’t 
you know that when you mistreat a 
cow and make her run, she will not 
give any milk? 

Boy (Bowing): I’m sorry, Your Maj- 
esty — very sorry. 

Kine: You’re sorry! Is that all you 
have to say? What reason did you 
have for beating the poor cow in 
the first place? 

Boy (Uncomfortably): Well — ah — 
you see, Your Majesty, the cook 
gave me a bad scolding before I 
started out. In fact, sir, she hit me 
with the soup ladle and said that 
as soon as I had brought the cow 
home, I must clean all the vegetables 
for her. I don’t like to clean vege- 
tables, sir. 


I’m 





Kine: Is that part of your regular 
work — cleaning vegetables? 

Boy: Oh, no, sir. 

Kine: Bring the cook here, at once. 
(CHARLES exits. KING continues to 
scold) But you must understand 
this: we can’t have anyone mis- 
treating the animals — for any 
reason whatsoever. (CHARLES enters 
with the Cook.) 

Cook (Curtsying): You sent for me, 
Your Majesty? 

Kine: I did. From my window, I 
saw this boy beating the cow. He 
has just told me that he was out 
of sorts because you scolded him 
this morning, and had even hit him 
with a soup ladle. 

Cook (Curtsying again): It was a 
gravy ladle, my lord. The reason 
I was so upset was that the kitchen 
maid could not help me fix the vege- 
tables for dinner. I was afraid I 


would not be able to serve your meal 
on time, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Is it a regular part of the kitchen 
maid’s duties to help with the vege- 
tables? 


Cook (Curtsying): It is, my lord. I 
depend on her to have them ready. 

Kina: Bring the kitchen maid in here. 
(CHARLES exits.) I am bound and 
determined to get to the bottom of 
this trouble. I will not tolerate 
such goings-on in the palace. (He 
paces back and forth, hands clasped 
behind his back. CHARLES and Kirt- 
CHEN MaIp enter.) 

KrrcHen Marp (Curtsying): You wish 
to see me, Your Highness? 

Kina: Yes. The cook tells me that 
you did not have the vegetables 
ready for her this morning. Will 


you kindly explain why you failed 
in this duty? 

KircHen Maip (Curtsying): You see 
sir, I’m sorry, sir, I just didn’t have 
time to help the cook this morning. 
I had to wash ail the dishes and 
polish the silver by myself. It took 
all morning -— and I’m not through 
yet, sir. 

Kine (Turning to CHarRues): Then 
perhaps you are the cause of all 
this commotion? It seems that the 
neglect of your duties has thrown 
the whole household into an up- 
roar. Do you have anything to say 
in your defense? 

CHARLES (Bowing): I am dreadfully 
sorry, Your Highness. But you see, 
I had to polish all of the queen’s 
shoes this morning — in fact, my 
task is not finished yet, either, Your 
Majesty. 

Krna: You had to polish all the queen’s 
shoes? Isn’t that a little out of your 
line, Charles? 

CHARLES: Yes, it is, Your Majesty. 
Indeed, it is. The queen’s maid 
usually takes care of the shoes. 

KinG: Oho! Then why didn’t she take 
care of them this morning? Can you 
tell me that? (He points an accusing 
Jinger at the cowering GENEVIEVE.) 
Why is it you didn’t polish the 
queen’s slippers this morning? 

GENEVIEVE (/n tears, curtsying): I’m 
sorry, Your Majesty, but the queen 
ordered me to press all her gowns. 
She has a great number, Your 
Majesty. (She dabs at her eyes.) 

Kine (Turning to QUEEN in surprise) : 
You ordered Genevieve to press all 
your gowns? Isn’t that a bit un- 
usual, my dear? 





QureEN (Now dabbing at her eyes): 
Yes, my lord. It is very unusual, 
and I am very sorry. But you your- 
self were so grumpy this morning 
you ruined the whole day for me — 
and it seems, for everyone else. 

Kine (Astonished): I? I was grumpy 
this morning? 

QuEEN (Curtsying): You certainly 
were, my love. Don’t you remember 
that when I straightened your tie 
you said it was not a lovely day — 
just another hateful day like all the 
others? 

Kina (Scratches head thoughtfully): 
Yes, I believe you are right — 
although I am ashamed to admit it. 
So I was the cause of a bad day for 
everyone. (He takes the QUEEN’S 
hands in his and bows to her.) I’m 
so very sorry, my dear. (QUEEN 
smiles at Kinc. Then she goes and 
puts her arm around GENEVIEVE, 


who is still ironing diligently.) 
QUEEN: Please forgive me for being so 


cross, my dear. And do put away 
that horrid iron. I am sure you have 
pressed enough gowns to last me a 
month. (GENEVIEVE smiles at 
CHARLES. ) 

GENEVIEVE: I’m sure you won’t need 
to polish any more shoes, Charles. 
You’ve done so many. I’ll be glad 
to finish. 

QuEEN: Oh, never mind the shoes! 

CHARLES (Going to KircHen Mar): 


You won’t need to fret any more 
about that silver, miss. I rather 
enjoy making it shine. 

KrrcHeN Mar (Going to Cook): Then 
I'll be free to help you with the vege- 
tables, ma’am. You’ve worked so 
hard today. I’m sorry. (Coox 
wipes away a tear with the corner of 
her apron and goes to the KrrcHEN 
Boy.) 

Cook: Forgive me, lad, for hitting 
you with the gravy ladle. You’re a 
fine lad. I’m sorry I was nervous 
and upset. 

Boy: Oh, don’t worry about that, 
ma’am. You didn’t really hurt me 
— just my feelings. (He goes to bow 
to the Kina.) I'll not be beating the 
cows any more, sir. It’s not right 
— I know that, Your Majesty. I’m 
very sorry it happened. 

Kine (Magnanimously): It was all my 
fault. Every bit of this unhappiness 
has been my fault. I’m the one who 
is sorry. I hope you'll all forgive me. 
(He turns to QuEEN.) It is a lovely 
day today, isn’t it, my dear? (She 
smiles and takes his hand.) 

QurEN: I should say it is — a very 
lovely day. (She includes the servants 
in her smile.) Isn’t it a wonderful 
day? 

AuL (Smiling and bowing or curtsying) : 
A wonderful, beautiful day! (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 56) 





Pinocchio Goes to School 


by Carlo Collodi 
Adapted by Adele Thane 


Characters 
PINOCCHIO 
GEPPETTO 
CANDLEWICK 
CoACHMAN 
BoosBiges 
BLvuE Farry 
2 Boys 
2 GIRLS 
Scene 1 
Time: The morning of a school day. 
Sertine: A schoolyard. There are a 
bench left stage and a seesaw right 
stage in front of the curtain. 

BeroreE Rise: Prnoccuio skips up the 
aisle through the audience, singing. 
Prnoccnio (TJ'o the tune of “Wooden 

Shoe Dance’’): Sing and dance, that’s 
what I like to do, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la! 
Eat and sleep and play the whole 
day through, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la la! 
Gepretro (Jogging up the aisle after 
Prnoccuio): Pinocchio, not so fast! 
Wait, Pinocchio, wait! (He catches 
up with Prnoccuio on stage and sinks 
down on the bench out of breath, wiping 
his forehead with his bandana hand- 
kerchief.) Naughty puppet! It’s 
time for you to go to school and 
learn to think of others as well as 
yourself. School is the place for you. 
Prnoccuio (Aghast): School? 
Gepretro: Yes, school. 
Prnoccuio: I can’t go to school. I 
haven’t any spelling book. 


Geprrettro: No spelling book? Why, 
I sold my coat to buy you one. 
Where is it? 

Prnoccuio: I’ve lost it. (He turns up- 
stage with a cocky air and, keeping 
his back to the audience, extends his 
false nose to its full length.) 

Geppetto (In distress): Lost it! But 
I haven’t any money to buy you 
another one. 

Pinoccuio (Turning front): That’s 
right, and so I can’t go to school. 
(He starts to walk away.) 

Gepretto: Not so fast, my son. 
What’s happened to your nose? 

Pinoccuio (Stopping short): My nose? 

GepretTo: It has grown longer. 
(Shamefaced, Ptnoccuio puts his 
hand to his nose.) Pinocchio, are you 
sure you lost your spelling book? 

Prnoccuio (Sits on the bench and cries 
into his hands, pushing his nose back 
to its original length): No, no, papa, 
I didn’t lose it! I wasn’t telling the 
truth. Forgive me, papa, I’ll go to 
school. (He takes the spelling book 
out from inside his jacket. The 
ScHoot CHILDREN are heard off- 
stage, calling to one another.) 

Gepretro: Here come the children on 
their way to school. Wait here for 
them. Come, come, cheer up! 
School isn’t such a dreadful place. 

Prnoccnio (Looking up wistfully): 
Geppetto, will I always be a puppet 
with a wooden head? 

Geppetto: I’m afraid so, Pinocchio. 





Prnoccuio: But I don’t want to be a 
puppet. I want to be a boy. 

Geppetro (Astonished): A boy? Why, 
that’s impossible! I made you from 
a block of wood, because I was 
lonely. You’re my little wooden 
son, Pinocchio, and always shall be. 
(He gives Prnoccnio an affectionate 
pat on the head, then exits right. 
2 GIRLS run on stage from left and go 
to the seesaw. They begin to teeter, 
singing “Seesaw, Margery Daw.” 
PINoccHIo crosses to center, watching 
them. Two Boys enter left, but stop 


abruptly when they catch sight of 
They point to him and 


PINOCCHIO. 
laugh.) 

ist Boy: Did you ever see such a sight? 
A puppet going to school! 

2nD Boy: How can he learn anything? 
His brains are made of sawdust. 
(They cross to the seesaw, snickering 
as they pass PINOCCHIO.) 

ist, Boy (To Ist Grri): Anna, you’re 
going to have a new schoolmate to 
teeter with. 

ist Grru: How nice! Who is it? 

ist Boy: You'll see soon enough. 

Ist Giri (Getting off the seesaw): Oh, 
do tell me who it is. 
Ist Boy (Pointing to 
Look for yourself. 

Ist Girt (Going to Prnoccuio and 
looking into his face): Why, you’re a 
puppet! 

2nD GIRL (Crossing to Pinoccuio): A 
puppet! (She examines him from 
head to foot.) 

Ist Girt: What’s your name? 

Prnoccuio: Pinocchio. (lst and 2NpD 
GIRLS giggle.) 

2nD Boy (As he and Ist Boy take 
strings from their pockets): Let’s 


PINoccHIO): 


make him dance! (They pull 
Prnoccutio back to the bench and tie 
strings to his feet and hands. The 
Grris squeal with delight. At first 
Prnoccuio is too puzzled to object, 
but when the Boys start pulling his 
legs and arms up and down, he shakes 
them off angrily and rises.) 

Prnoccuio (Threateningly): Leave me 
alone! I haven’t come here to be 
made fun of. 

Ist Boy: He talks like a book! (He 
pulls Prnoccutio’s nose. PINOCCHIO 
kicks him in the shins. The GIRLs 
scream and run over to the seesaw, 
out of the way. ist Boy howls and 
dances around center.) Ow! What 
hard feet! (2np Boy snatches off 
Prvoccuio’s hat. PInoccH1o punches 
him with his elbows and snatches it 
back.) 

2nD Boy (Clutching his stomach): Ow! 
What elbows! They’re harder than 
his feet! 

lst Boy (Limping over to Prnoccuio 
and speaking with grudging admira- 
tion): Let’s call it quits and be 
friends, what do you say? 

Prnoccuio: I'll respect you if you'll 
respect me. 

2np Boy: We’re no match for you, 
even if you are only a puppet. 

Prnoccnio: All right, but no tricks. 

2np Giri (Running to Ist Boy): Have 
you heard the news? 

Ist Boy: What news? 

2np GirRu: A whale as big as a mountain 
has been seen near the shore. 

2np Boy: Really? 

lst Boy: Let’s go and see it. Want to 
come, Pinocchio? 

Prnoccurio: I’ll go after school. 





Ist Boy: Do you think the whale will 
stand there and wait for you? 

Prnoccuio: How long does it take to 
get to the shore? 

ist Boy: About an hour, there and 
back. (School bell rings) 

Prnoccuio: It’s too far. We'll be late 
for school. 

2nD Boy: Oh, we're always late. 

Prnoccuio: Not I! (He crosses right.) 
I’m going to be on time. 

Ist Grru (Taking his hand): Me, too. 

Ist Boy (Aggressively): Don’t be such 
a goody-goody! 

Prnoccnio (Turning): What do you 
mean? 

Ist Boy (Shrugging): Why study? 

Prnoccnio: What’s it to you, if I 
study? 

2nD Boy: Don’t you see? If you study 
and we don’t, we pay for it. 

Prnoccuio: And if I like to study? 
What then? 

Ist Boy: You'll pay for it! 

Prnoccuio: I’m not afraid of you. 

Ist Boy (Closing in on Prnoccuio): 
We’re not afraid of you, either. 


2np Boy: Remember, there’s only one 


of you, and two of us. (The Grris 
back away apprehensively, 2nD GIRL 
to the bench, 1st Grru behind the 
seesaw.) 

Prnoccutio (70 the Boys): Cuckoo! 

2nD Boy: He’s insulted us! 

Ist Boy: Apologize! 

Prnoccui0: Cuckoo! 

2nD Boy (Crowding Prnoccuio): We'll 
beat you up! 

Prnoccnio: Cuckoo! 

Ist Boy: You'll go home with a 
broken nose! 

Prnoccuio: Cuckoo! 


Ist Boy (Giving Prnoccuio a push): 
Take that, and keep it! (They 
scuffle, and 1st Boy, in spite of his 
advantage in size, gets the worst of it. 
Bawling) Wait till I tell the teacher! 
You'll be whipped and sent home! 
And I'll be glad of it! (He exits 
right with 2np Boy. The Grrus look 
at Prnoccuio as if he were a criminal, 
and scurry off right. PrINoccuto re- 
trieves his spelling book from the 
ground where it has fallen. He goes 
to the bench and sits down.) 

Prnoccnio: Oh, why can’t I ever do 
anything right? Sent home from 
school! What will Geppetto say? 
(He puts his head in his hands and 
sobs.) 

CANDLEWICK (Sauntering on stage): 
Hello, kid, what’s the matter? 

Prnoccuio: I had a fight with a boy 
and now I can’t go to school. 

CANDLEWICK: What do you want to 
go to school for? Come along with 
me to the most wonderful country 
in the world. 

Prnoccu1o: What’s it called? 

CANDLEWICK: On the map it’s called 
the ‘‘Land of Boobies,’”’ but we boys 
call it the “Land of Hooky.” It’s a 
perfect country — no teachers, no 
books and no school on Saturdays. 

Prnoccuto: No school on Saturdays? 
It’s the same here. 

CANDLEWIcK: Yes, but in the ‘Land 
of Hooky” every week has seven 
Saturdays. 

Prnoccu1o: No Monday, or Tuesday, 
or Wednesday — all Saturdays? 
CANDLEWICK: Yes! Why, vacation be- 
gins on the first day of January and 

ends the last day of December. 





Prinoccuio: But what do the people 
do there all day long? 

CaANDLEWICK: Oh, they eat and sleep 
and play from morning till night. 

Pinoccuio: That’s what I call a life! 

CANDLEWICK: It’s the life for me. How 
about you? 

Prnoccuio: When do you start? 

CaNDLEWICK: Right away. 

Prxoccnio (Rising): Are you going 
alone? 

CaNDLEWICK: Alone? I should say 
not! There’ll be loads of boys going. 

Prnoccuio: On foot? 

CANDLEWICK: How you talk! We'll go 
in a coach, drawn by maybe a 
hundred donkeys. 

Prnoccuio: A hundred donkeys! What 
wouldn’t I give to see that coach! 

CANDLEWICK: You can. It’s coming 


around the corner now. (PrNoccHIo 
looks off left.) 
Voice oF CoacHuMAN (Off-stage): All 


aboard! All aboard for the Land of 
Hooky! Through coach, leaving 
now. No stops at workshops! No 
libraries! No schools! (The Coacu- 
MAN enters, carrying a whip.) Are 
you ready, Candlewick? 
CANDLEWICK: You bet! (He ezits.) 
CoacuMAN (Jo Prnoccuio): What 
about you, my fine puppet? Will 
you come with us, or stay here? 
Prnoccuio: I — I’ll go with you. 
CoacHMAN (Clapping him on the back): 
Good puppet! I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll let you take my place as 
coachman. That’s how much I 
think of you. (He gives his whip to 
PINOCCHIO. ) 
Prinoccuio (Tossing away his spelling 
book and cracking the whip): All 
aboard! All aboard for the Land of 


Hooky! (He races off, followed by 
the CoACHMAN.) 

** & * * 

ScENE 2 

True: A month later. 

Serrine: The Land of Hooky. There 
is a booth center, painted with sticks 
of candy and ice cream cones. A 
large bunch of balloons float gaily from 
the top, and a donkey motif is in the 
center. Slogans are scrawled on the 
walls of the booth: DOWN wITH 
ARITHMETIC! DOWN WITH SPELLING! 
NO MORE SCHOOL! Street signs are 
near the exits: LAZY LANE, stage right; 
BLOCKHEAD BOULEVARD, stage left. 
The seesaw and bench from the previ- 
ous scene remain downstage. 

At Rise: Prnoccn10o, CANDLEWICK and 
several Boosres (boys who have run 
away to the Land of Hooky) run on 
stage from right and left, singing to 
the tune of “Playing in the Sun.” 

Au: Hi-yi-yi! Let us play a game 

Out in the sun. 
First we'll go whirling in a spin, 
Like tops when spinning they 
begin, 
Then we’ll go running all about. 
Fun, oh, what fun! 
Hi-yi-yi! Now another game, 
Tag! You are “It.” 
You try to catch me if you can, 
War-whooping like an Indian, 
Then we will play a quiet game 
So we can sit. (Zhe Boonies 
break up into two groups, one group 
sitting on the seesaw, the other on the 
bench. They play cards, jackstones, 
etc.) 

CanpLEwick (Jo Prvoccuio): I’m 
tired. Let’s play marbles. (He gets 
a bag of marbles from the booth and 





draws a circle on the ground, center, 
with his finger.) 

Prnoccaio: All right, but first 1 want 
some candy. (He takes two large 
sticks of peppermint from the booth 
and gives one to CANDLEWICK.) 
Here’s one for you. 

CANDLEWICK (Kneeling, shooting 
marbles at Prnoccuio): Thanks. 
Prnoccuio: What a nice life we lead 
in this Land of Hooky. How long 

do you think we’ve been here? 

CANDLEWICK: How should I know? A 
month — a year maybe. What 
difference does it make? 

CoacHMAN (Entering right): Well, well, 
my boobies! Still happy and amusing 
yourselves, I see. They tell me 
there’s a wonderful show down 
Blockhead Boulevard — absolutely 
free, with popcorn and lemonade. 
Fireworks, too! (PINoccuHIo, 
CANDLEWICK and the BoostsEs go off 
left with whoops of joy.) Foolish 
boys! It won’t be long now until I 
have them where I want them. I 
can see the symptoms already. (He 
gathers up the games and puts them 
into the booth.) 

Prnoccuto (Returning): Oh, oh! (His 
hands are clasped to his head, con- 
cealing his donkey ears.) 

CoacHMAN: Back so soon? 

Prnoccuio: I’m sick, very, very sick. 

CoacHMAN (Feeling his forehead): You 
have a fever, Pinocchio — Donkey 
Fever. In a few hours you will no 
longer be a puppet. 

Prnoccui0: You mean, I will be a boy? 

CoacHMaN (Laughing): Much less a 
boy. You will be a donkey! 

Pinoccuio (Removing his hands from 
his head and revealing the donkey 
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ears): A donkey! (He stamps around, 
shaking his head and trying to pull 
off the ears.) It can’t be true! Is 
there nothing I can do to prevent it? 

CoacHMAN: Nothing. Boys who are 
disobedient and refuse to go to 
school must end sooner or later by 
becoming donkeys. (He exits, laugh- 
ing.) 

Prnoccuto: Oh, dear! What if some- 
body should see me? I have to hide 
these ears some way. This is awful! 
(He searches the booth and finds a 
large paper bag which he pulls down 
over his ears.) Here’s a bag that 
ought to cover my donkey ears. 
(CANDLEWICK enters, wearing an 
identical bag pulled down over his 
ears. Prnoccuio brightens a little 
as he sees CANDLEWICK.) Hmmmm, 
I wonder — Candlewick, will you do 
me a favor? 

CANDLEWICK: Gladly. 


Prnoccuio: Will you let me see your 
ears? (He tries to peek under CANDLE- 
WICK’s bag.) 

CANDLEWICK (Pushing his hand away): 
Before I show you mine, I want to 
see yours, Pinocchio. (He tries to 
peek under Pinoccuio’s bag.) 

Prnoccuto: No, you must show yours 
first. 

CANDLEWIcK: No, yours first, then 
mine. 


Prnoccuio: Why not take off our bags 
together? (They lift off their bags and 
go into roars of laughter, pulling each 
other’s ears.) Candlewick has donkey 
ears! Candlewick has donkey ears! 


CANDLEWICK: Pinocchio has donkey 


ears! Pinocchio has donkey ears! 
How about a nice dinner of grass? 





Prvnoccuio: Not for me! You can have 
it, if you want, though. (During 
the preceding speeches, PINoccHIO and 
CANDLEWICK skip about, pointing at 
each other, laughing loudly. Each 
goes off-stage separately just long 
enough to have a donkey tail pinned on. 
They re-enter.) 

CANDLEWICK (Bent over, his arms dan- 
gling): Help! Help! Pinocchio! 

Prvoccuio: What’s the matter? 

CanDLEWIcK: I can’t stand up any 
more. 

Prvoccuio: Neither can I! Hee haw, 
hee haw! (He goes down on all fours, 
braying continuously.) 

CANDLEWICK: Pinocchio, is that you? 

Prnoccuio: Hee haw, hee haw! 

CANDLEWICK: Will I be that way, too? 

Prnoccuio: Hee haw, hee haw! 

CoacHMAN (Entering left): Well done, 
boys, you bray well. (7'o Prvoccuio) 
Ah, my pretty, of all the foolish 


boys I have brought to the Land of 
Hooky, you have made the finest 
donkey of them all. A circus is the 
place for you. 

CANDLEWICK: But what will become 
of me? 

CoacHMAN: You'll soon be a perfect 


donkey, too. Get out! (He kicks 
CANDLEWICK brutally off-stage, and 
gets a hoop from the booth.) Think 
of it, Pinocchio, a circus! I’ll teach 
you a few tricks. Come, let me see 
how well you can jump through this 
hoop. Are you ready? Jump! (He 
lifts the hoop high in the air. Prno- 
ccH1o dodges under it.) No, no, no, 
all wrong! You can’t get away with 
that! (This time Prnoccuio passes 
to one side of the hoop.) 


said, donkey — jump! (As the 
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CoacHMAN pounds the hoop angrily 
on the ground, Pinoccuio tries to 
leap through it. He catches his foot 
and falls.) Get up, you lazy brute, 
get up! (Prnoccuro tries to rise, but 
cannot.) Lame, eh? Well, what now? 
Sell you? But who would buy a 
lame donkey? No one would give 
even ten pennies for you. No, 
there’s only one thing to do and that 
is — (He suddenly pulls out a pistol 
and points it at Prnoccnio.) to 
shoot you! (Prnoccnio crouches 
fearfully.) 

Bivue Farry (Shouting from the rear 
of the auditorium): Stop! (She hurries 
up the aisle, wearing a long hooded 
cape which covers her costume and 
hair.) Here are the ten pennies you 
are asking for this donkey. Take 
them and be off! (The CoacHMAN 
grabs the money eagerly and exits. The 
BuveE Farry helps Prnoccuio down- 
stage, and the curtain closes behind 
them. The scene is the schoolyard 
again. The Buve Farry throws off 
her cape and raises her wand.) 
Pinocchio, stand up and be as you 
were! (Prvoccuio stands upright and 
removes the donkey ears and tail, then 
he turns gratefully. to the Buiue 
Farry.) 

Pinoccuio: Oh, thank you for saving 
my life. Who are you? 

BuveE Farry (Smiling): I am the Blue 
Fairy, godmother of all puppets. 

Prnoccuio: Are you my godmother? 

BuveE Farry: Yes, Pinocchio. 

Prnoccuio (Pleadingly): Then please 
make me a boy! I’m tired of being 
a@ puppet. 


Jump, I Buves Farry: If I promise to make you 


a boy, will you learn to be good? 





Prinoccuio (Evasively turning away 
from her): Don’t you think I am? 
(With his back to the audience, he 
pulls out his nose to full length.) 

BLuE Farry (Shaking her head): Good 
boys are obedient, and you — 

Prnoccn1o (Turning front): But I 
always obey! 

BuiveE Farry: Good boys like to study 
and learn a trade, and you — 

Prnoccuio: I study, I study hard! 

BuiuEe Farry: Good boys always tell 
the truth. 

Prnoccuto: And so do I! 

Buivue Farry (Looking at his nose, be- 
gins to laugh): Oh, Pinocchio! 

Prnoccuio: What are you laughing at? 

Buve Farry: I’m laughing at your lies. 

Prnoccnuio: How do you know I’m 
lying? 

Bive Fairy: Lies, my puppet, are 
soon found out. There are two 
kinds of lies, lies with short legs and 


lies with long noses. Yours happen 


to have a long nose. (PrNoccHio’s 
hand flies up to his nose and he hides 
it in shame, burying his face in his 
hands as he sits wpon the bench. In 
this position, he pushes his nose back 
to its original length.) 

Pinoccnio: Oh, must I have it with 
me always? 

Buvue Farry (Sitting beside him): Until 
you learn to tell the truth. 

Prnoccuio: Oh, dear! 

Bivue Farry: Well, Pinocchio - 
you still want to become a boy? 

Prnoccuio (Doubtfully): Yes — 

BuiveE Farry: And will you do all the 
things I ask? 

Prnoccnio: All of them? 

Buve Farry: There are only five. (She 
counts them on her fingers.) Obey. 


do 
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Go to school. Learn a trade. Take 
care of your papa. And always tell 
the truth. 

PINOCCHIO 
promise. 

Buive Farry: Beginning today, you’ll 
go to school every day. (She rises.) 

Prnoccuio (Jumping to his feet): But 
what about my papa? MHadn’t I 
better go home first and let him 
know — 

Buus Farry: Your father has been 
sent for and will be here shortly. 
Prnoccui1o: Oh, you dear, kind Fairy! 
I’ll work! T’ll study! I’ll do every- 

thing you tell me to. 


(Sighing): All right, I 


Buive Farry: Then come with me to 
the pump and wash your face and 
hands. You must look tidy when 
you go to school. (She puts her arm 
around his shoulder and they start 
out right.) 

Prnoccnio (Singing): I will work so 

hard and be so good, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la! 
I’ll no longer be a block of wood, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la la! (They 
exit and his voice fades in the distance. 
Gepretro enters left slowly, sits 
wearily on the bench and sighs.) 
3EPPETTO: Alas, I have looked every- 
where for Pinocchio. Maybe he has 
gone across the ocean to America. 
So what is to become of poor 
Geppetto? Old and alone, with no 
money or food. I shall starve. 
Prnoccuio (Off right, singing): I’m no 
longer now a block of wood, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la la! 

GepreTtTo (Rising): That voice! (He 
looks about him.) No one. Oh, 
Pinocchio, Pinocchio, why did you 





leave your old papa? Why didn’t 
you come back? Could it be that 
you are dead? Pinocchio — dead? 
(He covers his face with his hands, 
sobbing.) Oh, no, oh, no! (He sits 
again on the bench. PiNoccuto enters 
right, transformed into a real boy. He 
is carrying a spelling book under his 
arm.) 

Prnoccnu1o (Running to GEPPETTO): 
Papa, papa! Oh, my poor papa! 
Look at me, it’s Pinocchio! 

Geppretro (Looking up, dazed): Pino- 
echio? Is it really you? (He rises 


and embraces Prnoccuio.) Pinocchio, 
my son! 


Pinoccuio: Oh, dear, dear papa, can 
you forgive me? 

Gepretto: Forgive you? Of course I 
forgive you. But what is this? Your 
spelling book? 

Prnoccuio: Yes, papa. I’m really, 
truly going to school this time. 

Geprettro (Holding him off at arm’s 
length): Let me look at you. Why, 
you’re a boy! (They move toward 
exit.) 

Prnoccuio (Joyfully): Yes, papa, I’m 
real. My wish has come true at last! 
I’m a boy, a real boy! (They exit 
together arm in arm. Curtain.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Prnoccuio Gogs To ScHooL 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female; any number of 
additional males for the ‘Boobies’ and 
extra school children. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional storybook costumes. 

Properties: Bandana, spelling book, hat, two 
sticks of peppermint, donkey ears, donkey 
tail, paper bag, for Pinocchio; pieces of 
string, for boys; whip, hoop, pistol, for 
Coachman; bag of marbles, donkey ears, 
donkey tail, paper bag, for Candlewick: 
cards, jacks for Boobies. For the expand- 
ing and contracting of Pinocchio’s nose, a 
camera film cut and attached to a false 
nose can be pulled out and sprung back 
to give the proper illusion. 

Setting: The first scene, played in front of the 
curtain, is the schoolyard. A bench is at 
stage left and a seesaw at stage right. The 
second scene is the “Land of Hooky.” 
There is a booth, stage center, painted with 
candy sticks and ice cream cones. A large 
bunch of balloons is on top, and slogans, 
as indicated in the text, are written on walls 
of the booth. 

Music: The songs “Wooden Shoe Dance” 
and “Playing in the Sun” may be found 
in Rhythms and Rimes, Enlarged Edition, 
Ginn and Company. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Wishing Stream 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Charee ers 
PROPERTY VAN 
Tue Corvus 
THE ORCHESTRA 
Two Lrrrte Maps 
Sine Hi 
Sine Lo 
SMALL BROTHER 
SMALL SIsTER 
O_p WomAN 
Serrine: The stage is bare except for 
two rows of chairs, one at right and 
one at left, a large chest upstage center, 
and a Chinese gong beside the chest. 
At Ruse: The Cuorus sits at left. The 
ORCHESTRA 78 at right, holding kazoos, 
combs, or other rhythm band instru- 
ments. The Property MAN stands 
with arms folded beside the chest. All 
of the characters are in Chinese cos- 
tumes and wear coolie hats. The 
Property MAN strikes the gong three 
times and then bows. 
Property Man: Honorable Parents, 
Teachers and Boys and Girls, this 
is a Chinese play. I am the Property 
Man and inside this big box are all 
the properties needed for our play. 
At my left is the Honorable Chorus. 
(Cuorus rises, bows and sits down.) 
At my right is the Honorable 
Orchestra. (OrcHESTRA rises, bows 
and. remains standing.) Sometimes 
the Orchestra makes horrible noises, 
but they mean well, so please excuse 


them. (Claps hands) Music, please, 
music! (OrcHEsTRA plays through 
the music of ‘‘Fiddle-de-dee,”’ bows and 
sits down.) It is now time for the 
play to begin. The Honorable 
Chorus will give us the cue. 


Cuorus (Rises and sings the following 


verses to the tune of “‘Fiddle-de-dee’’) : 
Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle de-dee, 

Our play is ready for you to see. 
May the actors be what you want to 

see, 

And make you happy as you can be, 
Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 

Our play is ready for you to see. 


Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 

Our play is ready for you to see. 

May the play be good as we hoped 
it would, 

And give you the fun that a good 
play should. 

Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 

Our play is ready for you to see! 


Property Man: When I strike the 


gong three times, the Honorable 
Actors will enter. (Sirikes gong 
three times and then moves to one side 
of the stage near the curtain. Sine 
Hi and Stne@ Lo enter, with SMALL 
Broruer trailing behind.) Our story 
is about the Sing family. This is 
Sing Hi, the eldest. (Stne Hi bows.) 
This is Sing Lo, the middle son, 
(Stine Lo bows.) and this is Small 





Brother. (SMALL BrorHEeR bows.) 
Sing Hi and Sing Lo do not want 
Small Brother with them today 
because they are going fishing and 
they are afraid Small Brother will 
fall into the stream. Small Sister 
wanted to come, too, but they left 
while she was taking her nap. 

Sine H1: Go back, Small Brother. You 
are too young to go fishing with us. 
Since Lo: Sing Hi is right, Small 
Brother. Go home before some harm 

comes to you. 

Smatt Brorner: Honorable Mother 
said I might go with you. I can 
take care of myself. Where is the 
stream? 

Sinc Hi: The stream is right here, 
Small Brother. We are standing on 
the bank. 

SMALL Broruer: But I do not see any 
water. 

Sine Lo: That is because the Property 
Man forgot to place it here. (Claps 
hands) Property Man, the stream, 
at once! (Property MAN produces 
roll of blue cloth from property chest, 
unrolls it and stretches it on the stage.) 

Stine Hr: Here is the stream, Small 
Brother. Now be careful that you 
don’t fall in. 

SmMaLL Broruer (Leaning over so far 
he almost loses his balance): Where are 
the fish? I don’t see any fish. 

Sine Lo: That is because the water is 
so deep. 

Srnec Hi: The fish are at the very 
bottom. That is why you can’t see 
them. 

SMALL Brotuer: I think it is because 
the Property Man didn’t put any 
fish in the water. 

PRoPpeRTY Man: Small 


Brother is 
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right. But I will do so at once. 
(Gets several colored fish from chest 
and places them on the blue cloth) 

SMALL Broruer: Now I see the fish. 
Now I see them. What big fellows 
they are! 

SrnG Hr: Yes, they are too big for you. 
You will not be strong enough to 
pull them in. 

Stine Lo: You will break your rod and 
the fish will get away. 

Sma. Broruer: No, no! I will catch 
the biggest fish of all as soon as I 
get my fishing pole. (PROPERTY 
MAN hands each boy a fishing rod and 
line. They pretend to bait their hooks 
and cast their lines. Then they sing to 
the tune of “Fiddle-de-dee.’’) 

Boys: Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 
The fish are ready to bite for me. 
Oh, the fish will bite when the bait is 

right, 
And give us fishermen great delight. 
Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 
The fish are ready to bite for me! 

Sine Hr: A bite! A bite! I think I have 
a bite. (Pulls on his line) 

Sine Lo: Your hook is caught on a 
snag, Older Brother. I will help 
you. (They loosen line.) Now try 
again. (Repeat fishing song) 

Property Man: Alas, our actors do 
not know much about fishing or they 
would not sing so loudly. They are 
searing the fish away. 

SmAuu Broruer: | do not think fishing 
is very much fun. I am getting tired. 

Srna Lo: Then sit down and rest. 

Smatt Brorner (Sitting down): The 
sun is very hot. 

Sine Lo: You are right, Small Brother. 
The sun is very hot. 

Sine Hi: Property Man, we need a 





shady spot for our fishing. (Prop- 
ERTY MAN brings Chinese umbrella 
from property chest. He opens it over 
them.) 

Sina Hi: Ah, that is much better. 
Thank you, Property Man. 

Srnec Lo: Pretty soon the fish will bite 
and we will take a fine catch home 
for dinner. 

Sma. Broruer: I am hungry now. I 
do not want to wait for dinner. 

Sine Lo: I am hungry, too. Property 
Man, where is our lunch basket? 

Property MAN (Consulting scroll tucked 
in his sleeve): There is no lunch 
basket on my list, so there is no 
lunch basket in the property box. 

SMALL Sister (Off-stage): Yoo-hoo! 
Yoo-hoo! Where are you? 

S1na@ Lo: That is Small Sister. 

Sine Hi: She must have followed us. 

uith lunch 


(SMALL SISTER enters 


basket.) 

SMALL Sister: Oh, there you are! How 
many fish have you caught? 

Aut: Sh! You will frighten the fish! 

Stina Lo: What are you doing here? 
You know we will not let you fish 
with us. 

Smatt Sister: Honorable Mother 
thought you might be hungry. I 
have brought your lunch. But if you 
order me to go away, I will go. 

Au: Lunch? 

Sma. Sister: A fine lunch, my broth- 
ers, with rice cakes and fortune 
cookies. 

Srna Hr: Since you have come so far, 
you might as well stay. 

S1nG Lo: I will take your heavy basket. 
(Sets it on the stage) 

SMALL BrorHer (Peering into basket): 
Honorable Mother has put in every- 


thing we like. (All sit down and un- 

pack food.) 

Property Man: It is not polite for 
some to eat while others watch, so 
we will all have tea. 

Cuorus (Standing and singing to tune 
of “Polly, Put The Kettle On’): 
Suki, bring the kettle on, 

Suki, bring the kettle on, 

Suki, bring the kettle on, 

We'll all have tea. (ORCHESTRA re- 
peats music as two little Matps 
bring in tea tray and serve the 
CHorRUs.) 

SmMatL Broruer: This lunch is very 
good, but now I am thirsty. 

Sine Hr: The Property Man will see 
that we get our tea. (PROPERTY 
MAN signals Matps to serve actors. 
Then they serve the ORCHESTRA, and 
finally the Property Man, who drinks 
his tea at the edge of the curtain.) 

Property Man: While we are having 
our tea, I will tell you what is going 
to happen next. Pretty soon, an 
old woman will enter. She looks like 
a beggar, but if you watch her closely 
you may be surprised. Well, I see 
everyone has finished his tea, and 
the actors are eating their dessert. 
It’s time to clear away the tea things. 

Cuorus (Singing to tune of “Polly, Put 
The Kettle On’”’): Suki, take the cups 

away, 

Suki, take the cups away, 

Suki, take the cups away, 

We've all had tea. (Marps remove 
tea things but leave the lunch 
basket. Property Man strikes 
gong three times.) 

Property Man: That is the signal for 
the second act to begin and the old 
woman to enter. (OLtpD Woman 





enters. She leans on a cane and 
carries a few pieces of firewood. She 
ts almost completely covered by a long 
cloak and hood.) 

O_p Woman: Oh me, oh my! Oh me, 

oh my! 

A very old woman am I, am I! 

SmMaLt Sister: Good morning, Old 
One. 

O_p Woman: Good day to you, Small 
One. Are these your brothers? 

SMALL Sister: Yes, Old One. This is 
Sing Hi. This is Sing Lo, and this is 
Small Brother. (Boys rise, bow, and 
re-seat themselves. ) 

Otp Woman: I see you are eating rice 
cakes and fortune cookies. It has 


been a long time since I have tasted 
rice cakes and fortune cookies. 

Sine Hi: I am sorry, Old One, but we 
have eaten most of them. 

Srnc Lo: There weren’t very many. 


SMALL Brotuer (Cramming his last 
one into his mouth): And we were 
very hungry. 

O_p Woman: I am hungry, too. 

Smatu Sister (About to eat her last 
cake): Take my cookie, Old One. It 
is not much, but it is all I have. 

Otp Woman (Taking it): Thank you, 
child. (Eating) Umm. It is good. 
I used to eat rice cakes every day, 
but now I have no money to buy 
them. All I can do is gather fire- 
wood and try to sell it. If I had a 
strong, young back, swift, 
young legs, I could gather a big pile 
of wood in no time. 

SMALL Sister: My brothers have 
strong backs and swift legs. They 
could help you. 

Sine Hr: Quiet, Small Sister. (As they 
resume fishing) We are fishing. 


and 


SMALL Sister: But you haven’t caught 
any fish. 

Srne Lo: We will if you leave us alone. 
(Otp Woman gives loud, cackling 
laugh.) 

Smatt Broruer: Why are you laugh- 
ing, Old One? 

O_p Woman: I am laughing to see you 
trying to catch fish in this stream. 
Sine Hr: What is so funny about that? 

The stream is full of fish. See them. 

Outp Woman (Laughing again): Those 
are not fish, young masters. This is 
the Wishing Stream. 

SMALL BrotHEerR: What do you mean? 

Otp Woman: I mean you should be 
fishing for wishes instead of sitting 
there trying to catch a carp or a 
mackerel. 

Au: Fishing for wishes! 

Otp Woman: Of course. The lucky. 
ones who come here really make a 
haul. 

SMALL Sister: And do the wishes come 
true? 

Otp Woman: You have to catch them 
first. 

Srnec Hi: If wishes are fishes in this 

little brook, 

I’ll throw in my line after baiting my 
hook. 

I’ll then feel a tug in a minute or 
two, 

And pull out a wish that I know will 
come true. (Pretends to bait hook. 
Actually he ties a small magnet on 
the end of his line which will 
naturally pull out a metal fish or a 
cardboard fish to which metal has 
already been attached.) 

Otp Woman: Make your wish care- 
fully, young master. 

Sine Hr: I’ve made my wish. (Pause) 





I have it! I have it! I feel a bite. 
(Pulls fish out of stream). I have it! 
I have it! I have my wish. 

Sine Lo: But will it come true? 

Outp Woman: Listen! Listen carefully! 
And you will know the answer. 

Cuorus (Rising and singing dolefully 
to the tune of “Little Bo-Peep’”): 
Little Sing Hi has made his wish, 
Alas, it will not come true. 

Little Sing Hi is very sad, 
Crying boo-hoo, boo-hoo! 

Sine Hi: Won’t my wish really come 
true, Old One? 

Otp Woman: I am sorry, Sing Hi, but 
you heard the magic music. Per- 
haps your brother will have better 
luck. 

Since Lo: Yes, yes. Let me try! 
If wishes are fishes in this little 

stream, 
I’ll stand in a spot where the sun- 
beams gleam. 


I’ll bait up my hook and throw in my 
line, 
And pull out a wish that I know will 
be mine. 
Otp Woman: Wish carefully, young 
master. (S1inG Lo baits hook.) 


Here it 
I have it! But 


Srna Lo: Here it comes! 
comes! I have it! 
will it come true? 

Cuorus (Singing sadly to the tune of 
“Little Bo-Peep’’): Little Sing Lo has 

made his wish, 
Alas, it will not come true. 
Little Sing Lo is very sad, 
Crying boo-hoo, boo-hoo! 

Oxtp Woman: I am sorry, Sing Lo. But 
let’s give Small Brother a turn. 

SMALL Broruer (Baiting hook): I 

know a wonderful, wonderful wish. 
If wishes are fishes in this water blue, 


I know where to look and I know 
what to do. 

I’ll put on the bait that I know is 
just right 

And pull out a wish that will bring 
me delight. 

O_p Woman: Wish carefully, young 
master. 

SMALL Brotuer: I’ve made my wish, 
and here it comes! Oh, what a big 
one. I know it will come true. 

Cuorus (Same song): Small Brother 

Sing has made his wish, 

Alas, it will not come true, 

Small Brother Sing is very sad, 

Crying boo-hoo, boo-hoo! 

Smautt Sister: I’m so sorry, Small 
Brother. I know you tried very hard. 

Srne Hr: I don’t believe in the Wishing 
Stream. 

Sine Lo: It’s all a trick. 

SmaLtL Broruer: Nobody’s wish will 
ever come true. 

Smauu Sister: Let me try. Let me 
try! 

Auu: Fishing is not for girls. 

Otp Woman: Give her a chance, 
young masters. It won’t do any 
harm. 

Sine Hr: Oh, very well. After all, she 
did bring us our lunch. (Hands her 
a rod) 

SMALL Sister (Clutching rod, eyes 
shut): If wishes are fishes in this 

magic pool, 

I’ll stand in a spot where it’s shady 
and cool. (PRopeRTY MAN rushes 
over with umbrella.) 

I’ll throw in my line where I’m 
standing — right here, 

And pull out a wish for someone 
who’s near! 





Cuorus (Singing to same tune): Small 
Sister Sing has made her wish, 
Hooray, it will come true! 
Small Sister Sing is very glad, 
And we are all happy, too! 

SMALL Sister (Jumping up and down): 
I have it! I have it! My wish is 
coming true! I can hardly believe 
it. (As SMALL Sister has been mak- 
ing wish, OLD WoMmAN has removed 
cloak. Otp WoMAN stands 
young and beautiful in a dazzling 


now 


costume. ) 

Sine Hi: What did you wish, Small 
Sister? 

SMALL Sister: I wished that the poor 
old woman would be young and well 
and strong, and rich enough to have 
all the rice cakes she could eat. And 
look! Look at her! 

Ox_p Woman: Thank you, Small Sister, 
thank you very much. You have 
learned the true secret of the Wish- 
ing Stream. 

Stine Hr: What is it? What is it? 

Sina Lo: Why didn’t the rest of our 
wishes come true? 

Otp Woman: What did you wish for, 
young masters? 

Sine Hr: I wished for a jeweled sword 
like the Emperor’s. 

Srna Lo: I wished for a golden kite 
that would fly to the moon. 

Sma. Broruer: I wished for a white 
pony with a golden saddle. 


O_p Woman: But Small Sister made a 


wish for someone else. That is why 
her wish came true. 


Sinc Hr: I guess we don’t know so 
much about fishing after all. 
Sine Lo: Or about wishing either. 


SMALL Brotuer: I’m glad Small 


Sister’s wish came true, Fair One, 
for you are very beautiful. 
O_tp Woman: Thank you, young 
master, and now let me try my luck 
in the Wishing Stream. (Takes rod) 
Since wishes are fishes in this magic 
lake, 

I have only one simple wish I can 
make. 

I wish that each fish may be turned 
into gold 

For each of my friends to have and 
to hold. 
Au: Look! Look, the fish are turning 
to gold. 
O_p Woman: Property Man, bring a 
basket and a net so my little friends 
may help themselves. (PROPERTY 
Man brings basket and net and 
children scoop up the fish. OLp 
Woman speaks to audience.) And 
always remember, when making 
a wish 

The very true story of these little 
fish. 

The wish that will oftentimes come 
to be true 

Is a wish for another - 
for you! 

Cuorus (To tune of “Fiddle-de-dee’’): 
Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 

Our play is ended as you can see. 
And we know your wishes will all 
come true 
If you do just as we told you to, 
Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 
Our play is ended as you can see! 
(As the Property MAN strikes the 
gong three times, the actors bow to the 
audience, then to each other, and then 
to the audience, as the curtains close.) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 56) 


-and not just 





The Horrible Humpy Dragon 


by Doris McBride 


Characters 
Outp Kine CoLe 
MERLIN 
SIMPLE SIMON 
HiAWATHA 
LirrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop 
HARE 
TORTOISE 
DRAGON 
ScENE | 

Time: Long, long ago. 

SertinG: Old King Cole’s castle. 

Ar Rise: Otp Kine CoLe is pacing 
the floor anxiously. 

Oxip Kine Coue: Oh, dear, what can 
be keeping my brave Sir Lancelot? 
He should be on his way now to slay 
the Horrible Humpy Dragon. Oh, 
dear, where is he? (StmpLe Simon 
enters.) 

Simp.e Simon: Hello, Old King Cole. 

Kin@: Oh, Simple Simon! I thought 
surely you were Sir Lancelot! 

Srmon: Thank you, King Cole. 
do look somewhat alike. 

Kine: Oh, ho, ho! Simple Simon and 
Sir Lancelot — alike! Oh, ho, ho! 
Ahem, I’m very busy, Simon. What 
is it you want? 

Simon: Let me see — what is it I 
want? Seems as if I did come to ask 
you something. (Scratches head, tries 
to think. MerERLIN enters.) 

Kine: Merlin, my chief counsellor! 
Why isn’t Sir Lancelot with you? 
Has he gone to slay the Horrible 
Humpy Dragon? 

Meruin (Breathlessly): Alas, sire, I 


We 


tod 
‘ 
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have sad news indeed. 
is sick. 

Kine: Sick? Oh, no! Merlin, do you 
know what this means? The Horrible 
Humpy Dragon will be here any 
moment, and he will gobble up all 
our beautiful young maidens. 
Cinderella! Poor Snow 
Poor Goldilocks! 

Meruw: A horrible fate, sire! 
not bear to think of it. 

Kina: What can we do, Merlin? 
must get rid of that dragon. 

Sruon: King Cole, I have it! I thought 
of it! 

Kine (Surprised): You have, Simon? 
You’ve thought of a way to scare off 


Sir Lancelot 


Poor 
White! 


I can- 


We 


the Horrible Humpy Dragon? 
Sruon: Oh, no, sire. I just thought of 
what it was I wanted to ask you. 
Kine and Meruin (Together, groan- 
ing): Oooooh! 
Srmon: You see, sire, I was feeling 
very hungry, and I just happened to 


walk by the royal kitchen. I hap- 
pened to smell some royal pies 
baking. 

Kine: Simon, I’m busy. Go away — 
I have to think about dragons, not 
pies! 

Simon (Turning away dejectedly): 
Dragons, pooh! Who’s scared of an 
old dragon? 

Kine: Where was I, Merlin? 

MERLIN: I was telling you that Sir 
Lancelot is sick. 

Kine: What’s the matter with him, 
anyway? 





Meru: Alas, sire, Sir Lancelot has 
the three-day measles. 
Kine: Three-day measles? 
Spots all over his face? 

MERLIN: Yes, sire. 

Kina: Fine, excellent — send him, 
anyway, and the Horrible Humpy 
Dragon will catch the measles and 
go away. No dragon with measles 
can have an appetite for beautiful 
maidens. Ha, ha, ho, ho — what a 
good joke on him. A dragon with 
measles! 

Meruin: Only a joke on us, sire! 
Dragons like to have measles. All 
those red spots make them look more 
horrible, and their tempers get 
meaner, and they feel even hungrier! 

Kina: Woe is me! In that case, we shall 
just have to lock up the kingdom for 
three days, until Sir Lancelot is well 
and can slay the dragon. 


Measles? 


Smon: Mr. King, sir, I’m getting 


very hungry. You don’t think you 
could spare just one piece of pie, 
do you? 

Kine: Simon! Haven’t you left yet? 

Smion: No, Your Majesty, I haven’t 
had any pie yet. 

Kina: For goodness sake, go tell the 
Royal Cook to give you a pie — a 
whole pie — any kind of pie you 
want. Just take it away from the 
castle! Far away! 

Smuon (Happily): Oh, yes, sir. Thank 
you, sir. You’re very wise, and kind, 
and fearless, and brave. And you 
have such wonderful pies! 

Kina: Out! Out of my sight! 

Smon (Leaving): Oh, boy, oh, boy — 
let me see. Cherry pie, apple pie, 
custard pie, lemon meringue pie! 
(Ezits.) 


Kina: Merlin, get the town criers out. 
Send a message to all the people to 
stay in their houses for three days. 
Call a member of each community 
to the castle, to see me personally. 

MERLIN: Yes, sire, at once. In fact, 
I can see Hiawatha approaching 
now — you can send him with the 
message to Legend Land. (E£zits) 

Kine (To himself): Oh, my poor sub- 
jects, having to stay locked up to 
escape the Horrible Humpy Dragon! 
(HIAWATHA enters.) 

Hrawatua: How, King Cole. 

Kine: How, Hiawatha. 

Hiawatua: Merlin say you have heap 
big message for me. 

Kina: Yes, I do. Hiawatha, you must 
hurry back to Legend Land. Tell 
everyone to stay inside, in locked 
houses — or locked tepees — for 
three days. The Horrible Humpy 
Dragon is on his way here, and Sir 
Lancelot can’t fight him until then. 

Hiawatua: Horrible Humpy Dragon! 
Ugh! Hiawatha hurry. How. 

Kine: How. (Hiawarna exits as 
LirrLe Rep Ripine Hoop enters.) 

LirrLe Rep Ripine Hoop: Did you 
send for me, Your Majesty? 

Kina: Yes, Little Red Riding Hood. 
You must run to Fairy Tale Vale 
and tell all the people to lock up 
their houses and stay inside for 
three days. The Horrible Humpy 
Dragon is coming to gobble up our 
beautiful young maidens, but in 
three days Sir Lancelot will go out 
to slay him. 

LittLe Rep Ripina Hoop: Oh, dear 
me — the Horrible Humpy Dragon! 
I will run all the way through the 
forest, King Cole. (zits) 





Kine (Calling after her): Don’t worry 
about the wolf — just watch out 
for that dragon! (TortTotse and 
Hare enter.) Greetings, Mr. Tortoise 
and Mr. Hare. 

Hare: Greetings to you, Old King 
Cole. 

Tortoise (Slowly): How-w-dy, King. 

Kine: You two must race to Fable 
Forest. Tell your people to hide in 
their holes and caves and nests — 
and not to come out for three days. 
The Horrible Humpy Dragon is 
coming, and Sir Lancelot cannot 
slay him yet. 

Hare: I’m off, King, I’m off! I'll 
run all the way — just watch me 
win this race. (Hzits) 

Tortoise: Count on me, King. The 
message will get through. (zits) 
Kine (Sighing wearily): Ahhh, per- 

haps all will be well after all. At 


least my subjects will stay in hiding. 
Oh, my goodness, I wonder where 
Simple Simon went! I hope he didn’t 
take that pie off into the woods! 


Oh, no! Even Simon couldn’t be 
that simple. No, no — he’s probably 
safe at home. I hope, I hope, I 
hope. (Curtain closes, as he wrings 
his hands.) 

**e* *& & & 

ScENE 2 

Time: A few minutes later. 

Sertine: A clearing in the woods. A 
few trees partially hide the HorriBLe 
Humpy Dracon, who is watching for 
victims. In the foreground is a large 
stump. 

Smmon (Entering with pie, singing): I 

think that I shall never spy 
A poem lovely as a pie. 


Boy, how lucky can you get? A 
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whole chocolate coconut pecan chif- 
fon pie! And here’s a comfy stump 
to sit on. (He sits down. DraGcon 
peeks out, growls.) Sounds like 
thunder. (Looks around) Doesn’t 
look very stormy. (Starts to take 
bite. DRaGon growls, pulls away 
trees, and walks to Simon, who shrinks 
away.) Oh, no! It wasn’t thunder 
at all. (DRraGon growls and opens 
his mouth wide.) No, you don’t, 
Dragon, old boy. This is my pie! 

Dragon: Pie! I’m not going to eat pie. 
I’m going to eat you! 

Smion: Don’t be silly, Dragon. 
not a_ beautiful 
Look again. 

Dracon (Looks closely at Srmon): Ha, 
ha, ha! You’re certainly not! But 
you are fat and tasty-looking, and 
I am going to eat you. (DraGon 
opens jaws. Simon puts pie down 
carefully, closes DRAGON’S jaw.) 

Srmwon: Here, here — don’t be so hasty, 
Dragon. Wanting to eat me! Why, 
you haven’t even met me yet! 

DraGon: Well, pardon me. I’m the 
Horrible Humpy Dragon. (Bows) 

Smon: Well, I’m Simple Simon, but 
I can’t honestly say I’m pleased to 
meet you. (DRAGON growls, opens 
jaws.) 

Smmon: Shut your trap! (Closes 
DraGon’s jaws.) Now see here, 
Dragon. There must be something 
much more tasty around here than 
I am. How about a blueberry? 
(Picks one; puts it into DraGon’s 
mouth) 

DraGon (Spitting it out): Bah! 
take you any time. 

Stmon: Here, old boy — try an apple. 
(Pops it in) 


I’m 
young maiden. 


Pil 





Dragon: Ugh! Awful! Quit stalling, 
Simpleton. It’s you I’m eating! 

Srmon (Backs up to other side of stump): 
Oh, dear, I guess there’s nothing to 
do but feed you my lovely chocolate 
coconut pecan chiffon pie. 

DraGcon: Your choc — coke - 
what? 

Simon: Here, stubborn. (He holds out 
pre.) 

Dracon: No, you don’t. I’m eating 
you. (He opens his mouth, and 
Simon stuffs the pie in. DRaGoNn 
starts to spit the pie out, then stops 
and tastes it.) Mmmm, not bad! 
(He eats more.) What did you say 
this is? 

Sruon: Pie, Dragon. Chocolate coco- 
nut pecan chiffon pie. 

Dragon: Pie! I never heard of it 


— your 


before, but it’s very tasty indeed. 
Smmon: You greedy old monster, you! 


DraGon: It’s tastier than a beautiful 
young maiden. In fact, it’s even 
more beautiful. 

Smmon: Younger, too - 
old. 

DraGon (Finishing pie): No bones, 
either. My, my, that was most de- 
licious. I'll take another one. 

Smmon: The only place with more pies 
is the royal castle of Old King Cole, 
and they’ll never let you in there. 

Dracon: Too bad. I shall just have 
to go back to eating beautiful young 
maidens! 

Srmon: No, no, you mustn’t do that. 
Let me think, now. Horrible 
Humpy, I have a splendid idea! 
Only a simpleton could ever think 
of it! If you will promise to stop 
eating beautiful young maidens, and 
do something useful instead, I’m 


- just an hour 


sure King Cole will have his royal 
cooks bake you a pie every day — 
ten pies every day. Make it twenty! 

Dragon: It’s a bargain, Simon. I’ll 
stop eating beautiful young maidens. 
But what could I do that’s useful? 

Simon: You don’t look very useful, at 
that. Can you sing? Or act? Or 
repair castles? Or sweep streets? 
(DraGon shakes head sadly at each 
question. ) 

DraGon: I guess I’m not good for much 
of anything. 

Srmon: Cheer up, Horrible. (Thinks) 
You are big and strong — I think 
I have it. Our toy train is broken 
down. Maybe we could load children 
on your back, and you can take them 
for rides in the park. 

DraGon: Fine, wonderful! That 
sounds very useful. And between 
rides I can devour beautiful young 
pies! 

Smon: It’s a deal, Humpy. 
(They shake hands.) 

DraGon: Let’s go tell King Cole. 

Sruon: Yes, and we'll tell Sir Lancelot, 
too. Now he won’t have to slay you 
when he gets over the measles. 

DraGon: Climb aboard, Simon! 

Srmmon (Climbs on DraGon’s back): 
Giddap, Horrible! We’ll both be 
heroes! 

DraGon: Just call me Dragon Wagon. 

DraGon and Simon (Singing to tune of 
“Tittle Brown Jug’): 

Chocolate pie, we love thee, 
Nothing else is so tastee. 

Ah, ha, ha, you and me, 

Chocolate pie, how we love thee! 
(Curtain) 


Shake. 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 56) 





lopsy-Turvy Weather 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
CHIEF, an elf 
THISTLE, his assistant 
ZuRRO, a lightning bolt 
CHILBLAIN, a snowflake 
ZEPHYR, @ spring breeze 
SPECTRUM, a rainbow 
Burr, an icy wind 
SETTING: The office of the weather chief. 
Ar Rise: Curer enters from left. He 
strides to the desk and pulls the 
calendar off the wall. TuistT.E follows 
him, watching him with a worried 
look. 
CuieF: Now Thistle, this calendar is 
your guide. It is very important 
that you follow it. I’ve mapped 
out exactly what the weather is to 
be for the next month. Unfortu- 
nately, this call from Mars came be- 
fore I had time to pin the weather 
cards on the proper days. (He opens 
a desk drawer and takes out a little 
pile of cards.) But all you have to 
do is to pin the first card to the first 
day of the month, the second one to 
the second day, and so on. Each 
card has instructions for the weather 
for a particular day. (THISTLE nods 
dubhtously.) Understand? 
TutstLe: Couldn’t you put off your 
trip to Mars, Chief? 


CurerF: I’m afraid not. What with all 


the satellites and missiles flitting 
around in space, the Martian 
weather chief feels we must co- 
ordinate our weather. But you have 


nothing to worry about. You will 
be boss in my place. Read your in- 
structions, and order the elements 
you need to carry them out. 


TuistLe: Well 
CureF: Now Thistle, don’t get nervous 


and goof things up! It is really very 
simple! (He sets the calendar and 
the cards on the desk.) Ill be back 
as soon as I can. If you do goof, 
remember that it is winter, and at 
least try to arrange the weather ac- 
cordingly. (Strides toward left. 
Turns back toward TutstLe) Good 
luck. (Ezits left. TuistLEe sighs 
and sits down at desk. His hands 
shake as he starts to pick up cards. 
He puts them down again.) 


TuistLE: Why do 7 have to do this? 


Why do I have to be weather as- 
sistant, anyway? I must stop 
shaking. (Slaps one of his hands 
with the other hand) Stop shaking! 
What are you nervous about? (Sighs) 
But I always goof! When there’s hail 
in August, it is always my fault! 
(Picks up cards. His hands shake, 
and he drops them.) Oli, dear! Now 
they are all mixed up! Whatever 
shall I do? (Opens desk drawer and 
rummages wildly) Maybe there’s 
another set. (zxtracts another little 
pile of cards) Ah! (Drops those also) 
Mercy me! (Wrings his hands. 
Picks up a card from the floor) This 
one was on top. At least I noticed 
that much. (Reading) Summer 





cards. (Jumps up, groaning) Obhh! 
Summer cards! (Looks at floor) That 
means the flower-growing breezes 
are all mixed in with the ice-freezing 
(CHILBLAIN 


winds! How terrible! 
enters from the right.) 

CHILBLAIN: Hey, Thistle, isn’t it time 
I started? What did Chief say 
about my time of departure? 

TuHIsTLE (Crestfallen): I’m to go by 
the calendar. 

CHILBLAIN (Going around the desk and 
looking at it): But it is blank! 

THISTLE (Crossly): Keep your shirt on! 
I’m just getting it ready. 

CHILBLAIN: Well, hurry up! 
people are waiting for weather. 

THISTLE (Reaching for cards and placing 
them hit-or-miss on the calendar): 
They never like it when they get it 
— so why hurry? Anyway, they 
must have some kind of weather at 
the moment. 

CHILBLAIN: Just cold. That’s what 
Chief left them. They are ready for 
something else. (Burr enters from 
left.) 

Burr: Mind if I punch my timecard? 
I’m sick of waiting around. 

TuistLe: No, no, don’t go yet! (Aside, 
to himself) I mustn’t let them see 
how I’ve botched things up. They’d 
never respect me. I can’t have that! 
Must do the best I can; must be 
like Chief. (Firmly, as he looks at 
calendar) Today Zurro shall go. 

CuHILBLAIN: Zurro? The lightning bolt? 
He’s for summer! Are you crazy? 

TuistLeE (Angrily): He’s for now! 
Since when do you tell me? 

CHILBLAIN (Shrugging): He’s probably 
on vacation. I don’t think you can 
even find him. 


The 


TuHistLe (Reaching under desk and 
pressing a buzzer): He’d better 
answer. All of you are on call all 
the time, and you know it. 

Burr: Unfair! If you want Zurro, 
let us go away for awhile. (ZuRRo 
enters from right.) 

ZurRRo: You want me? 

TuistLE: Yes. Go zip around the sky. 

Zurro: In winter? 

TuistLeE: Oh, dear! (Wrings his hands, 
then straightens up and speaks firmly) 
Yes, in winter. (Aside, to himself) 
Chief said to remember it is winter 
but — (Putting chin in hand) 
haven’t I seen lightning ia winter? 
(Loudly) Hurry up. 

Zurro: O.K.! (Starts to exit at right): 
But you are responsible. (THISTLE 
starts to shake, slaps his own hands, 
and buzzes two more buzzers.) 

TuistLe: It is time for Zephyr and 
Spectrum also. (ZepHyR and SprEc- 
TRUM enter from left. CHILBLAIN 
and Burr stare at THISTLE) 

CuHILBLAIN: All the same day? 

Burr: A spring breeze and a rainbow 
in the dead of winter? 

TuistLe (Mussing up the cards): Why 
not? (Mumbling) I meant to wait 
until tomorrow, but with all of you 
making me so nervous — 

Zepuyr: I was asleep! Why do you 
want a spring breeze now? 

TuistLe: To blow the people around. 
Get going. (70 Specrrum) You, too. 
Make a rainbow. (They stare. 
THISTLE picks up the calendar and 
throws it at them, scattering the cards 
again.) Do as I say! I’m doing 
the best I can! (Specrrum and 
Zepuyr exit at right. CHILBLAIN 
and Burr look sad. TuistLEe slumps 





in chair by desk.) 
you tell me? 

Burr (Sadly): Tell you what? 

TuistLe (Waving his hands): That I’ve 
goofed. That I’ve fouled things up. 
That Ill get the sack. That — 
(Curer enters at left and rushes to 
THISTLE, clenching his fist.) 

CuieEF: Thistle! I left my conference 
on Mars when I saw Zurro zipping 
about. What are you doing? 

TuistLE: Now Chief, there has been 
lightning in winter before. 

Curer: You're crazy! (Sees cards and 
calendar on floor) What a mess! 
Mars will have nothing to do with 
us now. (Slumps on desk in sitting 
position, head in hands. ZurRro 
rushes in at right.) 

TutstLE: Don’t worry, Zurro. You 
are not to blame. I take the re- 
sponsibility. 

Zurro: It’s not that! 


O.K., why don’t 


You ought to 


see the people! They are delighted! 

It’s the first mild winter in years! 
TuistLe (Brightening): Really? 
Curer (Raising his head): You don’t 


say? Well, now, Thistle, maybe 
your experiment isn’t too bad — 
that is, if you don’t try it too often. 


I suppose a mild winter once in a 
while — hmmm. 

CHILBLAIN (Angrily): But what about 
Burr and me? Where do we come 
in? 

Curer (Crisply): I'll tell you where! 
You two get on your way up to 
Mars and tell them we are trying 
new strategy here at the moment, 
but that I will return as soon as I 
am free. 

Burr (Smiling): O.K., Chief. 
and CHILBLAIN exit left.) 

CureF: Zurro, get back down there, 
but don’t be too violent. (Zurro 
nods and exits at right. Cmxr looks 
at THISTLE, who tries to meet his 
gaze but lowers his eyes.) Now 
Thistle, pick up those cards. 
(TuistLEe hurries to do so.) I don’t 
see how anyone could mess things 
up so, but since the people are 
happy, I suppose that is good once 
in a while. We’ll plan for spring 
weather next, but while I am on 
Mars, don’t you touch a thing! Don’t 
move! (Ezits at left, looking back as 
he goes, and THISTLE sits at the desk 
like a statue. Curtain.) 

THE END 


(He 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Topsy-Turvy WEATHER 


Characters: 2 male; 5 male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Chief and Thistle are dressed as 
elves. Chilblain is dressed in white; 
Spectrum, in rainbow colors. Zephyr and 
Burr have costumes with flowing sleeves 
decorated with seasonal ornaments. Zurro 
wears a dark costume with a flash of 
lightning across the front. 


Properties: Calendar, piles of cards. 

Setting: The office of the weather chief. A 
desk and chair are at center. There are 
weather charts on the walls. A large calen- 
dar hangs behind the desk. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Buzzer. 
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Curtain Raiser 





Double Talk 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 
AGNES NEWMAN 
CHARLES NEWMAN, her husband 
Mr. WELLS, who owns the dog 

Sertine: The Newman living room. 

At Rise: The stage is unoccupied. After 
a pause, CHARLES NEWMAN enters 
briskly. He carries a newspaper. 

CHARLES (Calling to left): Agnes! 
Oh, Agnes! (He tosses paper on 
divan.) I’m home, dear! (AGNES 
NEWMAN enters left. She holds a 
brightly colored scarf or stole in her 
hand. One end of the scarf — the end 
not yet visible — is in shreds. AGNES 
ts highly upset. CHARLES holds out 
his arms and moves toward her en- 
thusiastically.) Agnes, honey. 

Acnes (Breaks in): Oh, stop it, 
Charles. This is no time for silly 
embraces. 

CHARLES: What’s the matter? 

AGnes (Highly 
you simply won’t believe it. 

CHARLES: Believe what? 

AGNES: Look! (She holds up the scarf. 
The tattered end is now in 
Just look at it, Charles. 

‘HARLES: I am - 
your Aunt Mary sent you from 
Europe last month. But I don’t 
see why you should be so upset. 

AGNES: Charles Newman, look at this 
end! (She indicates the ragged edge.) 


disturbed): Charles, 


view. ) 


and it’s the scarf 


CHARLES: Great Scott, honey, it 7s 
in shreds. What happened? 

Aanes: It’s ruined — completely 
ruined! And do you know why? 
Because of that dog! That 
vicious, destructive dog 

Cuarues (Breaks in): Now now, 
wait a minute, Agnes. What dog 
are you talking about? 

Aanes: The one that followed that 
man, of course. 

CHARLES (Drops onto divan): Agnes, 
if you’d just explain — 

Aangss: I am explaining. I hung this 
scarf on the line to air in the breeze. 
Then along came a perfectly strange 
man, followed by this horrible dog. 
I saw the whole thing. I was stand- 
ing at the window. 

CHARLES: That’s nice, I’m sure. 

AGNEs: It was not nice! Suddenly 
this dog tore across our lawn, right 
toward our clothesline. He stopped 
just below the scarf, suddenly leaped 

- (She again holds 

this is what 


into the air and 
up the scarf.) this 
he did! 

CHARLES (Attempting to soothe her): 
Of course you were upset, honey — 

Aanes: Upset? I was furious! I 
rushed to the door, but before I 
could get outside, the man and that 
four-footed monster had disap- 

But I got a good look at 


peared. 





them both. 
and — 

Cares: Clara? 

AGNnEs (Nods): Clara Sims. She knows 
everything that goes on in this town. 
And what she doesn’t know, she 
can find out. And Charles, within 
thirty minutes she had all the in- 
formation for me. 

CHARLES: And what horrible facts did 
she uncover? 

AGNgEs: This man is a stranger in town. 
He’s investigating some property 
which belonged to a late relative, 
and he brought this scarf-eating 
canine with him. He’s stopping at 
the hotel. (With grim determination) 
If I don’t hear from him by to- 
morrow morning 

CHARLES (Rises): Now Agnes, take it 
easy — 

AGNES: I will not take it easy! 


Then I phoned Clara 


I’m 


going to make that man pay for the 


damage. (She gazes at scarf.) I 
ought to charge him double. May- 
be I will. I have an idea or two. 

CHARLES: You can’t bring suit for a 
damaged scarf. 

Aangs: I don’t have to sue. I’m work- 
ing on another plan. 

CHARLES (A bit slyly): A written con- 
fession from the dog, no doubt? 

AGNES (Coolly): That isn’t amusing. 
And I can handle matters without 
your assistance. 

CHARLES (With finality): Then I 
shan’t utter another word of ad- 
vice. 

Aangs: That’s good — I hope you 
won’t interfere with my plans. 

CHARLES: Don’t worry. I’ll be search- 
ing for my box of fishing tackle 
which I’ll probably find in the attic. 


85 


(He exits. Immediately the doorbell 
rings. AGNES opens door. Mr. 
WELLS stands in doorway. He is a 
polite but stubborn little man in his 
late fifties.) 

Mr. Weis (Removes his hat, steps 
into room): Good evening, madam, 
Iam — 

Aanes (Vigorously): I should say you 
are! 

Mr. WELLS (Startled): What’s that? 

Aangs: You needn’t introduce your- 
self. You’re Franklin Wells. 

Mr. We tts (Confused): Why — why, 
yes, Iam. But how did you know? 

Aanes: I am Mrs. Newman. And you, 
Mr. Wells, are in town on personal 
business. And your companion is a 
vicious and destructive dog. That 
dog ruined this scarf — (She holds 
up the scarf.) And you have now 
come to my home to settle for the 
damage. 

Mr. Wetts: Madam, you amaze me. 

Aanegs: And of course you do admit 
that your dog is to blame? 

Mr. We ts: Well, I did drop around 
to discuss the matter — 

Aaenres (Indicates divan): Then sit 
down, Mr. Wells. There’s no reason 
to spend a lot of valuable time in 
haggling. Let’s come directly to the 
point. 

Mr. WELLS (With dignity): Madam, I 
am not here to haggle. (He sits on 
divan.) And I would advise you not 
to stir up my anger. 

Aanes (Extends scarf): ’m the one 
who is angry! I want you to examine 
this priceless scarf. It came from 
Europe. Until this afternoon it was 
in perfect shape. Now it is an in- 
ternationa! wreck! 





Mr. Weuis (Reaches out, feels ma- 
terial): Frankly, madam — inferior 
material. 

Aenes (Bristles): Inferior? The idea! 
Why, you don’t often see a: scarf 
like this! 

Mr. Weis (Dryly): The variety 
stores are full of them. 

Acnes: This is an import, I tell you! 
It was one of my prized possessions. 
I shall be lost without it — utterly 
lost. 

Mr. WELLs: You can cut off one end. 

AGneEs: Indeed I shall not! Unless 
this scarf is complete, it is worth- 
less, Mr. Wells, I demand full pay- 
ment — and I demand it now. 

Mr. WELLS (After a pause): Very well. 
(He rises and removes billfold from 
his coat pocket. AGnes, realizing that 
a settlement is near, is in better 
humor.) 

AGNES (Smiles): Mr. Wells, I knew you 
would be reasonable. I could see at 
once that you are a man who ap- 
preciates the better things of life. 
And I can’t imagine anything better 
than my European scarf. (She 
gushes happily.) I know that many 
women would be most unreasonable. 
Some would even make outrageous 
demands. But when you consider 
that I am asking only ten dollars — 

Mr. Wetts (Pauses abruptly): Ten 
dollars? 

AGNES (Nods): I feel that is a small 
amount, Mr. Wells — considering 
my loss. Of course I couldn’t pos- 
sibly replace it for that price — 

Mr. WELLS (Breaks in): For that price 
you could buy a circus tent. (With 
finality) Mrs. Newman, I am a busy 
man. I have neither the time nor 


the inclination to argue the matter. 
(He removes a bill from billfold.) 
Here’s five dollars — you can take 
(He drops bill onto 


it or leave it. 
coffee table.) 

Acnes (Indignanily): Five dollars? 
Five dollars? (She sputters.) Why, 
I — I never heard of such a thing 
in my life! 

Mr. Weis: I’m being extremely 
generous, if you want the truth. 
That scarf isn’t worth ninety-eight 
cents. 

Aanes (With a little shriek): Mr. Wells, 
do you mean to stand there and sug- 
gest that I accept — (But at that 
moment CHARLES enters briskly from 
left. He stops, seemingly surprised.) 

CHARLES: Oh — I didn’t know we had 
company. 

Aenes (Turns, rushes wildly to 
CHARLES): Charles, this man is — 
is Mr. Wells. He’s the one who 
owns the dog — the one with teeth! 
And he had the nerve to offer me 
five dollars for my ruined scarf. 
(Urgently) Charles, talk to him. 
You’re my husband — you’re sup- 
posed to take charge. Tell him that 
I simply will not — 

CuaARLES (Breaks in): Just a minute. 
As I recall, you requested that I 
keep out of this. According to you, 
I was not to utter a word of advice. 
And I am delighted to abide by that 
request. (He turns from AGNES, 
crosses to Mr. WELLS. AGNES ts 
speechless — and for a moment, de- 
feated. Speaking pleasantly, CHARLES 
extends his hand to Mr. WELLS.) 
I’m Charles Newman, sir. 

Mr. Wetis (Shakes hands): Glad to 
know you. 





CuaruEs: Of course you’ve met my 
wife. 

Mr. Weuts: I — I’m afraid I have. 
(AcnEs stands in silent fury. Then 
she grimly and noisily marches to 
door left. She exits, slamming door 
behind her. CHARLES turns toward 
door left. When he is certain AGNES 
is out of hearing, he again faces Mr. 
WELLS.) 

CuarLes (With a sigh of relief): Mr. 
Wells, you’re a great guy. 

Mr. We ts: Great? 

Cuarues (Nods): And I have a con- 
fession to make. 

Mr. WEtts: You? 

CHARLES: I overheard your conversa- 
tion with my wife. 

Mr. Wetts: About her scarf? 

Cuarues (Nods): You can’t imagine 
how she has been carrying on. 

Mr. Wetts: No doubt. I have paid 
her five dollars. But she is demand- 
ing ten. 

Cuar.es (Chuckles): But she knows 
you won’t budge from your offer, 
Mr. Wells. (Grins.) That’s what 
amuses me. For the first time in 
years, my dear wife has met her 
match. It’s a wonderful lesson for 
her. 

Mr. We ts: But I am not here to 
teach anybody a lesson. 

CuHaRLES: I know. And you have 
been more than generous, sir. That 
scarf isn’t worth five dollars. 

Mr. Weis: That’s what I told your 
wife. And I won’t pay her more. 
CHARLES (Quickly removes billfold from 
his coat pocket): You’re not paying 

anything, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. WELLS (Startled): Not paying? 

CHARLES (Pulls a bill from his billfold) : 


I’m taking care of this. (He places 
his own five-dollar bill on coffee table, 
picks up the original bill and hands it 
back to Mr. Wetts.) Here’s your 
bill, sir. 

Mr. Wetts: But — but, Mr. New- 
man — 

Cuares (In high spirits): This has 
been worth five dollars to me. 
Agnes usually gets her way about 
things around here. But she didn’t 
today! (He chuckles again.) Did 


you see her walk out of this room? 
She was defeated — absolutely de- 
(He gives Mr. WELLS a 
Accept 


feated! 
friendly pat on the back.) 
my thanks, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. WELLS (Pleased, as he returns his 
bill to his billfold): My goodness, 
Mr. Newman, you are kind. 

Cuares (Briskly): Now I’m driving 
you back to your hotel. 

Mr. WE tts: That isn’t necessary. 

CuarLEs: But I insist. I’m going 
your way. I’ll get my brief case. 
(He steps to door left, then turns to 
Mr. WELLS.) You can wait for me 
in the car. I’m parked in the drive- 
way. (Mr. WELLS nods. CHARLES 
exits at left. Mr. WELLS moves up- 
stage. Suddenly the center door opens. 
AGNES enters. She is wearing the 
same dress, but she has now added a 
short jacket and gay little hat to her 
outfit. Around her neck is a scarf — 
the same damaged scarf.) 

Aanss (Pauses abruptly as she sees Mr. 
WELLS): Oh! Good — good evening. 

Mr. Wes (Startled): Why, Mrs. 
Newman! 

Aanes (With affected surprise): Mrs. 
Newman? (Pause) Did you call 
me Mrs. Newman? 





Mr. Wetts: Certainly I called you 
Mrs. Newman. 

Aanes (Laughs): Oh, this is delightful 
— simply delightful! But you aren’t 
the first one who has been confused. 

Mr. WELLS (Puzzled): 


AGNeEs (Brightly): Everyone says we 


Confused? 


do resemble each other. 

Mr. WELLS (Aghast): You what? 

AGNES (Nods pleasantly) : But identical 
twins are supposed to look alike, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Wetuts (About to choke): I 
identical twins? 

AGNEs: Oh, I can see you’re a stranger 
in town. But even our friends have 
difficulty. And since we both live 
here, it’s more complex than ever. 
(Smiles broadly) Don’t you think so? 

Mr. WELLS (Almost speechless): Do — 
do you mean that 

- and 

AGnEs (With a bright little laugh): Oh, 
dear! I’m afraid I’ve upset you, 
Mr. — Mr. 

Mr. Wetts: Mr. 
Wells. 

AGNEs (A ffects sudden surprise) : You’re 
Mr. Wells? Then you’re the one with 
the dog — the vicious dog. 

Mr. Weuis (With effort): That 
that’s what I’ve been telling you. 
(He breaks off.) I —- I mean, that’s 
what I’ve been telling somebody! 

AGcnres: You’re just the person I 
wanted to see, Mr. Wells. (Swiftly 
she removes scarf from around her 

Look what your dog did to 

my scarf! (She holds up scarf.) Just 

look at that tattered edge! (Mr. 

WELLS views the scarf in silent hor- 

ror.) 


that you and 


Wells Franklin 


neck. ) 


Mr. Weuts (At last): That is — is 
your scarf? 

AGNES: Certainly it’s my scarf. It was 
hanging outside on the line to air 
in the sun. Then your dog rushed 
across the lawn, leaped into the air — 

Mr. We tts (Breaks in with a wail): 
Don’t! Don’t! (He drops weakly 
onto divan and eyes AGNES.) 

AGNES (Studies Mr. WELLS with af- 
fected concern): Mr. Wells, you act 
as though you had heard this before. 

Mr. Weuts (About to collapse): You 
mean you're not the — the other one? 

Aanes (Steps to Mr. Wewus): Mr. 
Wells, ill? (Suddenly) 
Perhaps I should call my sister. 

Mr. WELLS (Wildly): No! 

Aangs: I do think I should be reim- 
bursed for this scarf, Mr. Wells. I 
feel we should call in the entire 
family for a conference. 


are you 


No! No! 


Mr. WELLS (Jumps up): 
(Desperately and with trembling hands 
he pulls billfold from his pocket.) 


How — how much do you want? 

Aanes (Thinks deeply): Well, I feel my 
loss should be worth at least five 
dollars. 

Mr. WELLS (Yanks bill from his bill- 
fold): Here! (He tosses bill to top of 
coffee table. The two bills are now 
together.) 

AGNES (Gushes enthusiastically) : Thank 
you, dear Mr. Wells. (CHARLES 
enters from le ft. ) 

CuHarLEs (7'o AGNES, as he moves to 
center): I’m driving Mr. Wells back 
to the hotel, Agnes. 

Acness: Agnes? (Laughs at CHARLES) 
My goodness, Charles, I even fooled 
you, didn’t I? 

CHARLES (Amazed): Fooled me? 





Aanes (Turns in high amusement to 
Mr. WELLS): See, Mr. Wells? At 
times I even confuse my own 
brother-in-law. (CHARLES studies 
AGNES in amazement. Now she turns 
to CHARLES.) I just ran into dear 
Mr. Wells as I came through the 
front door, and he paid me five 
dollars for my tattered scarf — the 
one his dog ruined. Wasn’t that 
generous of him? I wanted to talk 
it over with Agnes first, but Mr. 
Wells insisted it wasn’t necessary. 

CHARLES (Desperately): Now — 
wait a minute — you 
that! 

Aanegs (Laughs): Oh, be quiet, Charles. 
After all this time, you should be 
able to tell whether I’m Agnes or 
whether I’m — 

Mr. We tts (Breaks in suddenly to 
CHARLES): Mr. Newman, you — 


now, 
- you stop 


you needn’t drive me to my hotel. 
Cuartes (Takes a step toward Mr. 


Weuts): Mr. Wells, I 
certain what’s going on. 

Mr. Wetis (Nervously): The — the 
walk will do me good. I — I need 
air — oh, I need plenty of air! (Mr. 
WELLS rushes to door and exits. For 
a moment neither AGNES nor CHARLES 
speaks. Then AGNES suddenly breaks 
into wild laughter.) 

CHARLES (Sputters angrily): Agnes! 
Agnes Newman! 

Aanes (Near hysteria): Yes, Charles 
I’m Agnes. 

Cuarues (Holly): Of course you are. 
And you deliberately made that man 
think you were someone else. 

AGNES: He was confused, wasn’t he? 
But he paid me a total of ten dollars, 
dear — a five-dollar bill to each of 


— I’m not 


us. Remember, Charles, I was hold- 
ing out for ten dollars. (She smiles 
triumphantly at CHARLES. CHARLES 
drops into chair at left. The doorbell 
rings. AGNES opens center door. Mr. 
WELLS enters.) Mr. Wells! 

Mr. WELLS (With the air of a complete 
stranger): I’m sorry to disturb you 
folks — (He glances swiftly around 
the room.) but has he been here? 

AGNES: Who? Of course you were here. 

Mr. WELLS (With dignity): Me? Don’t 
be ridiculous, madam. (He steps to 
coffee table, sees the bills.) Yes, that 
boy has been here all right and 
as usual left his money lying around. 

AGnes (Horrified): But Mr. Wells, 
you’re the one who 

Mr. Wetts (Pays no attention to her 
protests): That brother of mine — 
I declare, I must follow him every 
place. 

Aanes: Your — your brother? 

Mr. WE ts: I tell you, madam, it’s a 
real problem — being an identical 
twin. Particularly if your twin is 
is mentally off balance. (He taps 
his head significantly. He snatches up 
the bills from coffee table, thrusts them 
into his pocket, and turns to AGNES.) 
Thanks for leaving his money out 
here. (He steps to door, then turns 
to AcNgs. He speaks slowly — and 
knowingly.) Good night — to both of 
you — from, both of us! (Mr. WELLS 
grins suddenly, then he exits. AGNES 
gazes toward the door in horrified 
silence. Then CHARLES bursts into 
wild and hilarious laughter. He drops 
back into the chair, and his laughter 
increases as the curtain quickly falls.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 56) 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





Oliver Twist 


by Charles Dickens 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 

CHARLES DICKENS, narrator 

THe Artru, DopGER 

OLIVER TwIst 

FAGIN 

NANCY 

Mr. BrowNLow 

2 MEN 

2 WoMEN 

Mrs. BEpWIN 

Dickens: Among the public buildings 

in a certain town in England, there 
is one anciently common to most 
towns, great or small; to wit, a 
workhouse. And in this workhouse 
was born the item of mortality 
whose name is prefixed to this story. 
My name is Charles Dickens, and 
I created the child of whom I speak: 
Oliver Twist. His story is not a 
lovely one, but it is an honest one, 
and, I hope, an interesting one. 
Listen, and I'll tell it to you now. 
When Oliver was born, his mother 
died; and as he was a charge of the 
public, he was raised in a workhouse 
until he reached the advanced age 
of nine, when he was apprenticed to 
an undertaker. The undertaker 
treated little Oliver Twist merci- 
lessly ; the child was beaten far more 
than was good for him, and fed far 
less, and so before long, young 
Oliver resolved to run away for good 
and all. On the seventh morning of 


his journey, he was sitting with 
bleeding feet in a doorstep, too tired 
to go on, when a boy of his own age, 
rather dirty and swaggering, walked 
up to him. 

DopcGer (In a Cockney accent): ’Ello, 
me covey! What’s the row? 

Outver (A very soft-spoken boy): I am 
very hungry and tired. I have been 
walking these seven days. 

DopGer: Walkin’ for seven days! Oh, 
I see. Beak’s orders, eh? 

OuIver: Please, sir: what’s a beak? 

DopGeEr: Why, a beak’s a sort of ... 
well, a sort of magistrate. Look ’ere, 
you have any money? 

Outver: No, sir. 

Dopcer: Any food? 

Outver: No, sir. 
hungry. 

DopcGer: You want grub? Well then, 
you shall have it. My name is the 
Artful Dodger. Just call me the 
Dodger, for short. I’m at a low- 
water mark myself right now, but I 
have one bob, and I’ll go halves with 
ye, as far as it goes. You going to 
London? 

Outver: Yes, sir, I am. 

Dopaer: Have any lodgings? No, I 
don’t suppose so. Well, don’t fret 
your eyelids on that score. I know a 
’*spectable old gentleman who lives 
there, who'll give you lodgings for 
nothing; that is, if any gentleman 


And I’m awfully 





he knows introduces you. And does 
he know me? I should say he does! 

Outver (Timidly): That’s . . . that’s 
very kind of you, Mr. Dodger. 

Doperr: Now then, Morrice. Up on 
your pins with you, and we’ll be on 
our way. 

Outver: Gladly, sir, only . . . only my 
name isn’t Morrice. 

Dopcer: What is it then, my flash 
companion? 

O.iver: My name is. . . Oliver Twist. 

Music: Happy theme. 

Dickens: And so, Oliver met his first 
friend in life, who was, in turn, to 
introduce him to many more — or 
so, at least, Oliver thought. When 
they reached London, the Artful 
Dodger took him at once to a dingy 
garret near Field Lane. When they 
opened the door, the Dodger at once 
whispered a password. 


DopeeEr: Plummy and slam! 
Faain (A wicked, conniving man): Oh, 


it’s you, Dodger. Then that’s all 
right. But there are two o’ you! 
Who’s the other one? 

Doperr: This is my friend Oliver 
Twist, Fagin. A new boy! 

Faatn (Cordially): We’re very glad to 
see you, Oliver, my boy. Very! 
Oliver Twist, did you say? 

Outver: Yes, sir. The Dodger said I 
might live here with you, and join 
your band of friends. Dodger says 
you have many friends. 

Faain: Did he now? And what made 
you believe that he wasn’t going to 
lead you into a den of thieves? 

Outver: I trust the Dodger. He’s 
shared with me, and he’s my first 
real friend in London. Besides, he 
knew I didn’t have a shilling to 


my name. What would be the use 
of his taking me to thieves? 

Faatn: You’re a smart boy, Oliver. I 
think I'll let you stay with us. 

Ouiver: Oh, thank you, sir! Thank 
you! 

Faain: Most of your new friends are 
still out at work, Oliver. But here 
is one of them; Nancy. Nancy, tell 
Oliver ““Welcome.”’ 

Nancy (Sullen, but with a hint of 
kindness): How do you do, Oliver? 
Welcome to our little fold. 

Otrver: I’m very pleased to meet you. 
I’m very pleased to have you for 
my friends. 

Music: Happy theme. 

Dickens: As days went by, Oliver 
forgot that once he had been un- 
happy. What if his new friends were 
dirty? What did that matter? They 
were kind to him, and above all else, 
Oliver required kindness and af- 
fection. He spent his days in the 
dirty tenement flat with Fagin, 
sorting the piles of linen handker- 
chiefs and leather billfolds which 
the Dodger, Bill Sikes and Nancy 
brought home each evening. He 
often wondered where they came 
from, but knew better than to ask. 
A few weeks after his arrival in 
London, while out walking with the 
Dodger, Oliver learned the secret of 
the billfolds and the pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. They were walking along 
quite casually, when suddenly an 
old man appeared at a bookstall 
across the street. 

Outver: What’s the matter, Dodger? 
Why do you stare so? 

Doncer (Softly): Hush! Do you see 
that old cove at the bookstall? 





OuIveR: Do you mean the old gentle- 
man over the way? Yes, I see him. 

Dopcer: He'll do, don’t you think? 
He’s a prime mark. 

OLIVER: What will he do for? 

DoncGEr: He’ll do for to have his pocket 
picked, that’s what for! 

Music: Ominous theme. 

Dickens: In an the 
mystery of the handkerchiefs, the 
watches, the billfolds, and the oc- 
cupation of Fagin and Nancy and 
the rest, all rushed upon the boy’s 
mind. 
the blood so tingling through his 
veins from terror that he felt as if 
he were in a burning fire. In that 
very minute, the old gentleman, 
missing his handkerchief and watch, 
turned sharp round. 

Mr. Browntow (An old voice; off 
mike): I’ve been robbed! 

Dickens: Confused and frightened at 
what he had heard and seen, Oliver 
took to his heels, and, not knowing 


instant whole 


He stood for a moment with 


what he was doing, made off as fast 
as he could lay his feet to the ground. 

Mr. Browniow: I’ve robbed! 
Stop thief! Catch him, someone! 
Chase him, I say, and catch him! 

SounpD: Racing footsteps on cobblestones. 

Prop.e (Ad lib; above sound of foot- 
steps): Stop thief! Stop thief! What’s 
the row? That boy! Catch the boy! 
Robber! (£tc.) 

Ist MAN (Finally, above the others): I 
have him! There! 

OLIVER (Crying): Take your hands off 
me! 

2nD Man (Admiringly, as the noise 
subsides): Hit the boy right and 
proper he did! 

OLIVER: Leave me alone! 


been 


Ist WomAN: Stand aside. Give him 
a little air. 

Ist Man: He doesn’t deserve it. 

2nD Woman: Where’s the gentleman? 

2nD Man: Here he is now, coming up 
the street. 

Ist Man: Make way for the gentle- 
man, there. 

lst Woman: Is this the boy, sir? 

Mr. Browniow (Kindly): Yes, I’m 
afraid it is the boy. 

2npD Woman: Afraid! 
‘un! (All laugh.) 

Mr. Brown.ow: Poor young fellow, 
he’s hurt himself. 

Ist Man (Proudly): I did that, sir, 
and preciously cut me 
knuckles against ’is mouth, too. I 
stopped him, sir. 

Mr. Brown ow: Is he all right? 

Ist Man (Roughly): Ere, get up with 
ye, young robber! 

OutiveR (Weakly): I didn’t do it, sir. 
Indeed, it was another boy. 

Ist Man: It was you, all right. 

Mr. Browniow: Easy there, don’t 
hurt him. 

Ist Man: Oh, I won’t hurt ’im — 
much! 

OuIver: Please, sir, it wasn’t me. 

Mr. Brown.ow: As a matter of fact, 
I’m not at all sure that it was. Oh, 
dear, there’s blood on his face. Is 
it a long walk to your home, lad? 

Oxtver: I have no home, sir. 

Mr. Browniow: Well, well, we can’t 
just leave you here, can we? 

2np Woman: And why not? 

Mr. BrowniLow: Poor boy. 

Call a coach, some- 


That’s a good 


close to 


Such a 
nice face, too. 
body, pray. 

2np Man: There’s one at the corner, 
by the greengrocer’s. 





Mr. Brown ow: Ah, very good, very 
good. Lift the boy up, there’s a 
good fellow. (Calling out) White- 
chapel Road, driver. And hurry! 

Music: Brisk theme. 

Mr. Browniow (Quietly): I think he’s 
stirring, Mrs. Bedwin. You’re a 
goo? nurse. 

Mrs. Bepwin (An elderly, motherly 
voice): Why, Mr. Brownlow! Taking 
care of children has always been the 
dearest thing in the world to me. 
And, this lad . . . why, he’s more 
angel than anything else. 

Mr. Browniow: Hush! 
stirring. 

Oxtver: What room is this? Where 
am I? This is not the place I went 
to sleep in. 

Mrs. Bepwin: Hush, my dear. You 
must be very quiet, or you'll be ill 
again. Lie down upon the pillow 
once more, there’s a dear. 

Outrver: God bless thee, ma’am, for 
being so kind to me. 

Mrs. Bepwin: Save us, what a grateful 
little dear he is. Handsome little lad. 
What would his mother feel if she 
had sat by him, as I have, and could 
see him now. 


I believe he’s 


OLIvER: Perhaps she does see me 


perhaps she has sat by me. I almost 
feel as if she had. 


Mrs. That’s 
you've had, my dear. 
Oxtver: I suppose so, because Heaven 
is a long way off, and they are too 
happy there to come down to the 
bedside of a poor boy. 


BEDWIN: the delirium 


I hope she 
knows nothing about me, for if she 
has seen me hurt, it would have 
made her sorrowful, and her face 
has always looked sweet and happy 
when I have dreamed of her. 


Mr. Browniow: You are a great deal 
better now, are you not, my boy? 

Outver: Yes, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Browniow: Yes, I know you are. 
What is your name, boy? 

OLIVER: My name is Oliver, sir. 

Mr. Brown.iow: Oliver? Oliver what? 
Eh? 

O.IvER: Twist, sir. Oliver Twist. 

Mr. Brown ow (Softly, thoughtfully) : 
And no home, you say? Then per- 
haps someday I will make it 
Oliver Brownlow. 

Music: Peaceful theme. 

Dickens: So Oliver Twist found a new, 
and far better, benefactor. But while 
things went well with him, on the 
other side of London, things were 
not faring as well for the other boy 
involved in the escapade — the 
Artful Dodger, who, at the very 
moment of Oliver’s awakening at 
Mr. Brownlow’s, was returning to 
the dingy attic rooms of the master 
thief, Fagin. 

Faain: That you, Dodger? 

DopGerR (Off mike): Yes, it’s me. 

FaGin: D’you hear, Nancy? It’s the 
Dodger and Oliver come back. 

Nancy: I'll fetch the tea. 

Dop@eEr (Fading on): No, Nancy. No 
tea. 

Nancy: Why, where’s Oliver? 

Faatn: What’s become of the boy? 
Speak out, or I’ll throttle you! 

DopeER (Angrily): Why, the traps 
have him, and that’s all about it. 

Nancy: The police! 

Facin: Are you mad? 

Dopcer: Don’t take it so hard. [’ll 
find you another boy. 

Faain: You fool! Suppose he talks! 
He may say something which will 
get us into trouble. 





Dopger: Don’t worry yourself on that 
score. What if he does talk? He 
doesn’t know a thing — nothing, I 
say. 

Faain: Somebody must find out what’s 
gone on at the police office. Nancy, 
my dear, what do you say? 

Nancy: I say “No,” that’s what I say. 

Facin: Why, you’re the very person 
for it. Nobody at the police office 
knows a thing about you. 

Nancy: And I don’t want ’em to, 
either. Besides, the Dodger is right. 
Poor Oliver doesn’t know a thing 
about us, even if he wanted to talk. 

Faain: And what do you mean by poor 
Oliver? 

Nancy (With spirit): I mean as it’s a 
sorry thing for a poor, innocent 
young lad like Oliver Twist to have 
to be taken in and hoodwinked by a 
pack o’ thieves. That’s what I mean. 

Faatn: Well, now, since you’re so fond 


o’ the boy, we'll get him back. 
(Harshly) I want Oliver Twist back 
here as soon as one of us can pos- 
sibly get our hands on him. Under- 


stand? I must have him found. 
Find him, find him out: that’s all. 

Music: Ominous theme. 

Dickens: But it seemed as though 
Fagin and his thieving band were 
not going to find Oliver Twist. They 
were unable to track down a single 
clue as to his whereabouts. Mean- 
while, day by day, young Oliver was 
growing stronger and happier in the 
home of the wealthy gentleman, Mr. 
Brownlow. Several months later, 
Mr. Brownlow and Oliver were 
seated in the study... 

Mrs. Bepwin (Fading on): Did you 
ring, sir? 


Mr. Browniow: Yes, Mrs. Bedwin. 
When the boy from the bookshop 
delivers my parcel this afternoon, 
have him stop by to pick up this. 

Mrs. Bepwin: I’m sorry, Mr. Brown- 
low, but I’m afraid he’s gone, sir. 

Mr. BrownLow: Dear me, I am very 
sorry for that. I particularly wanted 
these books to be returned tonight. 

OutIveR: Won’t you let me take them, 
sir? 

Mr. Browniow: Are you sure you 
wouldn’t mind going, Oliver? 

Outver: No, sir, I should be quite de- 
lighted to go. 

Mrs. Bepwin: Well, J shouldn’t be de- 
lighted if he took them books, Mr. 
Brownlow. 

Mr. Brownitow (Correcting her 
kindly): You shouldn’t be delighted 
if he took those books, you mean. 

Mrs. Bepwin: I mean I shouldn’t like 
it if he took any books at all! He’s 
only a child. What if — 

OxtveR: I shall be right back, Mrs. 
Bedwin. I’ll run all the way! 

Mr. Browniow: You shall go, Oliver. 
You are to say that you have 
brought those books back, and that 
you have come to pay him the four 
pound ten I owe him. Here is a 
five pound note, so you must bring 
me back ten shillings change. 

Outver (Fading): Yes, sir. I will, sir. 

Mrs. Bepwin: Tuck the money in 
your hat, Oliver. And be careful 
crossing streets! 

Ottver: Yes, Mrs. Bedwin. Goodbye! 

Sounp: Door closing. 

Mrs. Bepwin: Bless his sweet face. I 
can’t bear it, somehow, to let him 
out of my sight. It’s as though I’ll 
never see him again. 





Mr. Brownitow: You think, deep 
down in your heart, that he won’t 
come back, don’t you, Mrs. Bedwin? 
You think that deep down he’s still 
a thief, and with five pounds in his 
hat, a set of books ’neath his arm, 
and a new suit upon his back, he’ll 
never set foot upon Whitechapel 
Road. But you’re wrong, Mrs. 
Bedwin. You'll see, you’re wrong. 

Music: Ominous theme. 


Dopeger: Look, Nancy. Isn’t that our 
old friend, Oliver Twist, going 
toward the bookshop? 

Nancy: Why, so it is! I’d never have 
known him with his fine clothes! 


DopGeEr: Quick, we’ve got to stop him 
and bring him back to Fagin. 


Nancy: No! He’s rich now, and happy. 
Why bring him back to our miserable 
life? 

Dopeger: Why, I believe you’ve gone 
soft on Oliver! Why not bring him 
back? His pockets must be bulging 
with money. 

Nancy: Let him keep it, I say. 
want no part of it. 

Dopeer: I’ll tell Fagin if you miss this 
chance, Nancy, and he’s no one to 
be tampered with. 

Nancy: You wouldn’t tell Fagin, 
Dodger. You wouldn’t tell him on 
me, would you? 

Dopeger: Wouldn’t I, though? Come 
on, Nancy. We've got to stop 
Oliver. Are you coming? 

Nancy (Against her will): Very well. 
I'll do it. (Calling out) Oh, Oliver! 
Oh, bless my soul! I’ve found him! 
Oh, Oliver, you naughty boy, to 
make your sister and poor mother 
suffer such distress on your account. 


I 


95 


OutverR (Frightened and bewildered): 
Sister? I have no sister! Let go of 
me! 

Nancy: Come home directly, you cruel 
boy. 

lst Woman (Fading on): What’s the 
trouble, miss? Can I help? 

Nancy: Oh, lady, he ran away, near 
a month ago, from his parents, who 
are hard-working, respectable people, 
and went and joined a bunch of 
thieves, and nearly broke his moth- 
er’s heart. 

2nD Woman: The wretch! 
mother’s heart! 

Dopger: Fairly blue with crying, she 
was. And now the scamp won’t 
come home with us, his own flesh 
and blood. 

lst Man: Go home, where you belong, 
you young brute. 

2npD Woman: Go home to your parents. 

Outver (Desperately): Help! I don’t 
belong to them! Help! 

Nancy: Only hear how he braves it 
out! 

Dopcer: Help? I'll help ye — with 
this! 

Sounn: A stinging slap. 

Prop.te (Ad lib): The young scamp! 
Deserves it! Good for nothing! Hit 
him again. (Hic.) 

OutvER: They don’t belong to me! I 
don’t know them! 

Nancy: Oh, Oliver, Oliver, how can 
you lie like that? 

Ottver: Let me alone, Nancy! Dodger, 
leave go! 

DopeeEr: You see? 

Nancy: He knows us right enough. 
Now come along, Oliver. Hear? Or 
does your brother have to slap you 


Broke his 





again? No, I think not. You’ll come. 

OxIvER (Broken): Yes, V’ll come. I 
have no choice. It was too beautiful. 
I was too happy. I knew it wouldn’t 
last; I knew you’d find me again 
and take me back. (Tearfully) Take 
me back to Fagin and the dingy 
attic, Nancy. Take me .. . home. 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

Dickens: And at the same time, by a 
window on Whitechapel Road . . . 

Mr. Brown.iow: I don’t understand, 
Mrs. Bedwin, what can be taking 
Oliver so long. It takes but fifteen 
minutes to walk to the bookshop and 

He’s had time to be there and 
back seven times. 

Mrs. Bepwin (Almost afraid): Per- 
haps you’d better go to bed now, 
Mr. Brownlow. Well, it’s . 

. and when Oliver comes 


back. 


. it’s 
late, and. . 
I’ll send him into your chamber. 

Mr. Browniow: No, of course not, 
Mrs. Bedwin. I'll wait up for him. 
(Excitedly) Look! Someone’s coming 
toward the house! (Disappointed) 
No, it’s only Leah, the serving girl, 
back from her night out. 

Mrs. Bepwin: What’s the point of 
waiting up for him, Mr. Brownlow? 
You’re tired, and he’ll be here any 
moment. 

Mr. Brown.ow: You don’t think that 
at all, do you, Mrs. Bedwin? You 
think that Oliver has run away. You 
think that with valuable 
clothes on his back, some expensive 


some 


books under his arm and a sum of 
money in his pocket, he’s taken the 
Don’t you, 


chance to run away. 
Mrs. Bedwin? 

Mrs. Bepwin (Protesting): 1 said no 
such thing, sir! 

Mr. Browniow: But 
you’re thinking, isn’t it? Well, I 
believe in Oliver, I believe in him 
with all my heart. Whatever he 
was, whatever he has been in the 
past, he is a changed boy now. And 
he will come back to me, Mrs. Bed- 
win. Hear? He will come back to 
me, as he promised. J know he will. 

Music: Hopeful theme, in and hold 
under. 

Dickens: So darkness descended upon 
Whitechapel Road, and upon the 
life of Oliver Twist. What happened 

Well, it’s 

a long story .. . a story which in- 

cludes dark days and dreary nights, 

the robbery of a great house, and the 
revelation of Oliver’s true birth and 
close relationship to his former bene- 
factor, Mr. Brownlow. I hope you'll 
want to find out what did happen 
to him and to his many friends; I’ve 
written the rest of his adventures 
down in a book, so that you may 
discover for yourself how his ad- 

His story is there 
for all men to read .. . OLIVER 
TWIST. 

Music: Happy theme. Full to finish. 

THE END 


that’s what 


to our young hero then? 


ventures ended. 





*% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS % 


* 
* 


in January and February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


January Ist — New Year's Day 


Junior and Senior High 
FATHER OF THE YEAR 


Middle Grades 
Tue Best Year 
Boy with a Furure 


Lower Grades 
Retuctant New YEAR 


Radio 


Tue Laurence Boy (from Little Women) 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Tue Girt oF LavGurer 
Goop EnovuGu ror Linccin 
Binp Up THe Nation's Wounps 
Tue Lincoitn CurBoarp 
Bonps or AFFECTION 
I'uu Eat My Har 
Mr, A. LIncoLN 
Wits Matice Towarps None 
G ror GeTryssuRe 
Tue Name He Lovep ro Hear 
Tue Boy Age 
First Sorrow 
Tue Lincotn Heart 
Pin-up Pats (All-Girl) 
Tue Miseine Linc 
Guory Roap 


Middle Grades 
Livine Up To Lincoin 
Mystery aT Knos Creek Farm 
Honest Ase Lincoin 
Mr. Lincoin’s Bearp 
Ase Buys a Barre. 
A Fepruary Fatture 
Bossy AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 
Tue Lincoitn Coat 
Tue Lincotn UMBRELLA 
A Lincotn Museum 


All-Girl) 


Lower Grades 
Ten Pennies FOR LincoLn 
Ase Linco~n Goes To Scnooi 
Famous NICKNAME 
LincoLN REMINDERS 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Heart TrRovuBLE 
Heart Turoes 
Cupip On THE Loose 
Happy VALENTINE's Day 
To My VALENTINE 
Cupip AND COMPANY 
A Cuanae or Hearts 
Miss LONELYHEART 


Middle Grades 
Tue Tree or Hearts 
A Kinpiy Heart 


New Hearts ror Oip 
Have A Hearr 
Wuat... No Hearts? 
Cupies anp Hearts 


Lower Grades 
Tue Suower or Hearts 
Tue VALENTINE TREE 
CrossPaTcH AND Cupip 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 
Tue VALENTINE FamiLy 
VALENTINE SALE 
VALENTINE's Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Tue Generaw's Letrer 
My Parriot Moruer 
THanks TO Georce WasHINGTON 
Jump ror Georor 
Tue Best Ponicy 
Bake a Cuerry Pie 
Pin-up Paxs (All-Girl) 
A Date with WasHINGTON 
Fresruary Frenzy 
Tue Wasninotons Steer Here 
Fires aT VALLEY ForoE 


Middle Grades 
Tue WasnHInoTon SHILLING 
Crcity ENTeRTAINS THE ENEMY 
In Honor oF WASHINGTON 


EnTeR GeorGe WASHINGTON 
Express TO VALLEY ForGE 
WasHINGTON Marcues On 

Ler Georae Do Ir 

A Disn or Green Peas 

A Guipe ror Georce WASHINGTON 
Bersy Ross 

Martrua WaAsHINGTON’s Spy 


Lower Grades 
GENBRAL GEORGE 
WasHINGTON's LeapIne Lapy 
Tue Boy Wuo Coup Nor Tett a Lig 
Tue STARS AND STrRiPes 
Visitor TO Mount VERNON 
Georoe Wasuineton Comes To Town 
Tue New WasuincrTron 


a 








Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to nonsubscribers). 


When ordering a please give name under which subscription is listed. 


wise regular price o 


Other- 


50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 


gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Book Collections 





of 
Royaliy-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Star Rapio Piays ror TEEN-AGERS* 
Burack $4.00 
MELODRAMAS AND Farces FOR YOUNG 

Actors** 

Dias $4.50 
Piays FoR GREAT OccaSIONS” 
DuBois $4.00 
Rapio Piays ror Youna PEoPLE** 
Hackett $4.00 
MopErRN CoMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS ** 
Hark and McQueer $4.50 

j 
Ait Occasions** 
$5.00 


TEEN-AGE PLAYS FOR 
Hark and McQue¢ 
Twenty-Five P1 


MI 


ays FoR Houipays** 


¢ 
& 


Hark and Queen 

BiuEe-Rripson PiLays FOR GRADUATION” 
Kamermar $3 

FoR Tren-AGEers** 


$4.5 


Houmay Pays 


Miller 
On SraGe ror TeEnN-AGERS** 


Miller 


Prize PLays ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller g 


nr TEEN-AGERS* 


105 


COMEDIES AND FARCEs F 


Murray 
Py 


MyYsTerRyY AYS FOR YOUNG 


Murray 


{apIo PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE ** 


Olfson 


Rapro Pays or Famous Storiges** 


Olfson $4. 

One-Act Piays ror Aui-Grri Casts 
Paradis $ 

CAREER PLays FOR YOUNG PEOPLE** 


Richmond 4 


W Wilson Standa 





Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN ** 
Burack $5.95 
Turrty Pays ror CLassroom READING*® 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.50 
(Trade edition) $4.00 
HEALTH AND SaFeTy PLAys AND 
PRoGRAMS** 
Fisher 
Hotipay PrRoGRAMS 
GIRLs** 
Fisher 
JUNIOR PLays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen 
CHILDREN’s PtLays 
STORIES” 
Kamerman 
Litre Piays ror LitrLe PLayers** 
Kame rman 
First Plays Ft 
Mille 
Gotp Mepau Puiays ror Houipays**¥ 
Miller 
Piays ror Livinc AND LEARNING" 
Miller $4.00 
Houimpay Puiays ror Litr.te PLayvers** 
Newman $4.00 
LOUND-THE- YEAR PLAYS FOR CHILDREN” 
$3.75 


FoR Boys 


$5.00 
From FavoriTEe 
$5.95 


$4.00 


yR CHILDREN**® 


$4.00 


$5.00 


Very 


All Grades 


PLays FOR YOUNG 


MAS 


Acrors** 
$4.00 


CuRIst 
Burack 

Four-Star Piays ror Boys** 
Burack 

CH 


AYS AND PrRoGRAMS** 


RISTMAS Pi 
Fisher 


Patriotic PLAys AND PRoGRAMS** 
and Rabe $4.5 
Unirep Nations PLays AND ProGrRAMs** 
$4.00 
Days** 
$4.00 


Fisher 0 
Fisher and Rabe 

SPEcIAL PLAys FoR SPECIAI 
Hark and McQueen 

SHort Piays ror Ati-Boy Casts** 
Howard 

Bive-Rieson Puiays ror Giris* 
Kamerman 

\ Treasury or Curistmas Piays*¥ 
Kamerman 


$5.00 


. PLAYS, INC.., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.7 
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